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We shall never envy the honors, which wit and learning obtain in any other cause, if 
we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardor to virtue and confidence to 
truth. Dr. Johnson. 
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SKETCH OF THE CHARACTER OF 
COMMODORE RODGERS. 


a 


We have embellished our present number with a striking 
likeness of CommoporE Ropcexrs. This distinguished na- 
val officer was born in the state of Maryland, and has followed 
the seas from his childhood, and is esteemed a consummate 
naval officer. Toa strong understanding and vigorous con- 
stitution, this gentleman has added indefatigable industry ; 
and he is said to unite the theory and the practice of his noble 
profession in a pre-eminent degree. Brave, decisive, ingen- 
ious, full of resource, this accomplished officer is looked up 
to by the younger officers as toa great master. Without ex- 
ercising any art to obtain popularity, he never fails to gain it; 
for men of business admire him as a man of business, whiic 
those who meet him in the ceremonious circles of polished life 
are no less pleased with his modest, discreet, and unassuming 
demeanor. We have never seen among us a naval officer 
of any nation, that more happily united the sailor and the gen- 
tleman than Commodore Rodgers. 

When a member of congress, who had an high idea of the 
superior and matchless skill of the British, and but a very 
moderate opinion of the skill, enterprise, and bravery of his 
own countrymen, and was therefore discouraged and dismay- 
ed at the idea of our building a navy, asked, in a tone of des- 
pair, If we hada fleet, where is the man among us who is fit 
for an admiral of it ’—the answer from all parts of the house 
was—ComMmoporeE RopGERs, 
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its, until he found the partiality of the people towards him was 
undiminished. 

Luckily for Nelson, no serious untoward accident happen- 
ed to his fleet during this chase after his enemies over half 
the world. Had any one of those thousand accidents befell 
him, which prudence could not foresee, nor prescience guard 
against, so common on the unstabled ocean, all Nelson’s lau- 
rels might have been blasted by the tongue of malice, and he 
might have passed the shattered remains of a painful life, with 
a constitution worn out in the service of his country, neglected 
and forgotten by those who owed him the highest tribute ; for 
ingratitude is a sin of monarchies as well as of republics, and 
the man who can despise it possesses a quality superior to 
even heroism itself. The English have put to death some of 
their admirals for apparently trifling neglects; but here 
Lord Nelson’s character was so firmly fixed in the minds of 
the government and of the people, that his want of good for- 
tune did not, in the least, shake it. 

And as it happened with Nelson, so it happened with 
Rodgers. He has twice traversed over more than half the 
globe without ever meeting a British frigate. He has sought 
them in their own seas, and along their own shores; but he 
has never yet had the good fortune to bring one to action. 
And with all this, he suffers no diminution of reputation. 
It is to the credit of the American character to cherish and 
uphold the nigh reputation of a most meritorious officer, not- 
withstanding opportunities have not been given him to display 
his skill and prowess against an equal force of the enemy. It 
is with Commodore Rodgers in America, as it was with Nel- 
son in England, his reputation is so deeply grounded in the 
opinions of the people, that the want of good fortune has ney- 
er shaken it. When the public first heard the brilliant a- 
chicvement of the hero of Lake Erie, their applause was mix- 
ed with astonishment, because the young commander was 
unknown to fame, excepting in the small circle where Lieut. 


Perry was intimately known and justly estimated ; but had it 
been Rodgers, the applause might haye been as great, but 
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the surprise less, because he occupies such a great space in 
the public estimation, that every one would have expected 
nothing less. 

Commodore Rodgers is, we conjecture, between 40 and 43 
ycars ofage ; a man of few words, and net conspicuous for 
the love of parade or dress; but his ship, for interior order, 
neatness, elegance and taste, may vie with any that floats on 
the ocean. It is said that his discipline is perfect; and this, 
perhaps, may account for the opinion, that he is distant and 
very reserved to those under him ; but his reserve in compa- 
ny carries the air of the reserve of a studious man, without 
the least trait of haughtiness; for humanity and great atten- 
tion to the care of the youth under his command is a pleasing 
trait in this brave man’s character. America, rest satisfied 
and grateful that you have a son, who will bear your flag with 
honor and giory through every quarter of the world: but as 
‘time and chance happen to all men,” so it belongs not to 
mortals to command opportunity upon the land, much less 
upon the unstable ocean.* 

* We attempt not to give any particular facts or occurrences relating 
to Commodore Rodgers, at the earlier period of his life, because he is so 
well known, that they would become vapid, and perhaps out of place. 
He was first Lieut. under Commodore TruxtTown, and was then distinguishe 
ed for a brave, discriminating, energetic mind, truly characteristic of him. 
It is this, which directed him amidst the perils of the ocean. It is this, 
which has unfurled Britannia’s sails, to drive this envious rival of her 
proud n.vy from the ocean. Butno: the Genius of Columbia surrounds 
him, and bears him triumphantly on the wave, and has again conducted 
him in safety to her shores. 
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ON REPUTATION AT COLLEGE AND IN THE 
WORLD. 
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(The style of a popular writer is recognized in the following essay. Ep.} 








In the metropolis, I met with C. G » 2 young man, who 
had been at College at the same time that I was, and who had 
occasionally made ene in the riotous and dissolute parties that 
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1 frequented. C.G. had appeared with no great brilliancy at 
the University. His mind was slow and indocile. He hada 
tutor, who took great pains with him, and who had occasion- 
ally persuaded C. G. to take pains too. But though the la- 
bor and still more the apparatus and report had been great, 
the produce had been little. ‘Chere was a bluntness and heb- 
etude in poor G.’s parts, that seemed to prove him adapted to 
an office like that of a horse in a mill, rather than of the race 
horse or the hunter. When this operose and hard-working 
student descended from his closet, and gained a sort of tacit 
leave of his tutor to join in the circle of us gay and high-spir- 
ited fellows, the part he played was no more advantageous to 
him, than his former exhibition had been among the learned. 
He wished for the character of a wit, and had thought that the 
ample estate attached to his birth would be a sufficient en- 
dorsement to the repartees which he uttered. But in this he 
was deceived. We were too thoughtless and frolic, perhaps 
I might say, too liberal and independent of soul, to decide on 
the talent of our companions, from the length of their purses. 
G. soon found that he was better qualified to be “ the cause of 
wit in others,” than to be a wit himself; and the asperity and 
indignation with which he bore this, and the awkward attempts, 
by which he endeavored to shake it off, fluctuating between 
resentment and a suspicion that what he suffered was not a 
fitting ground of resentment, only made the general effect 
upon bystanders the more irresistibly ludicrous. 

I observed with surprise that G. was received upon a very 
different footing at the metropolis, from what he had been at 
College. Here he performed the part of an elegant, and was 
generally admitted as aman of breeding, amusement, and 
fashion. Noone laughed at, and almost every one courted 
him. 

It has frequently occurred to me to see this metamorphosis, 
and to remark persons, who in their boyish years had been 
thought dull and poor fellows, afterwards making a grave and 
no dishonored figure upon the theatre of life. At school, cer- 
tainly the number of dunces is much beyond its due propor- 
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tion (particularly if we have regard to the higher classes of 
society) to those who are ordinarily put down for such in ma- 
turer life. Perhaps scarcely one boy in an hundred is clever ; 
but when these boys grow up to be men, the dullard will fre- 
quently play his part to the great satisfaction of the specta- 
tors; and not only outstrip his ingenious competitor in the 
road of fortune, but even be more highly esteemed, and more 
respectfully spoken of by the majority of those who know 
him. I have often been desirous to ascertain in what manner 
we are to account for so curious a phenomenon ; and I have 
found there are two ways.in which it may happen: 

First, the man who plays his part on the theatre of life, al. 
ways maintains what may be called an artificial character. 
Gravity has been styled by the satirist, “a mysterious siaiaaab 
of the body to conceal the defects of the mind ;” and young 
men educated together are scarcely ever grave. They ap- 
pear in simple and unvarnished colors ; theirs is not the ar 
of disguise, and if they were to attempt it, the attempt, so far 
as related to their colleagues, would be fruitless. The mind 
of a young man at college is tried in as many ways, and turned 
and essayed in as various attitudes, as the body of an unfortu- 
nate captive in the slave-market of Algiers. The captive 
might, with as much probability of success, endeavor to con- 
ceal his crooked back or misshapen leg, as the collegian ta 
hide his dullness, his ill-temper, or his cowardice. But when 
the same persons are brought out into the world, there are 
certain decorums, and restrictions from good manners, which 
operate most wonderfully to level the varying statures of the 
mind; and (to pursue the idea suggested by the slave-mar- 
ket) the courtier, the professional man, or the fine lady, do 
not more abound in advantages for concealing their bodily de- 
formities, than for keeping out of sight those mental imbecil- 
ities, which the lynx-eyed sagacity and frolic malice of school 
boy against school boy are sure to discover and expose. 

Beside which, secondly, the part which a man has to play 
upon the theatre of life, is usually of much casier perform- 
ance, than that of a stripling among his fellows. The strip- 
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ling is treated with a want of ceremony, which deters him 
from properly displaying many of his powers. It has been 
remarked that the severity of criticism in ages of refinement 
suppresses thosc happier and more daring fruits of genius, 
which the dawn of science aid observation warmed into life ; 
and in these respects, the entrance of the young man into the 
world operates in a way something similar to the transporta- 
tion of the poet to a period of primeval simplicity. He is no 
longer rudely stared out of countenance. To change the sim- 
ilitude, a college life may be compared with a polar climate ; 
fruits of a hardy vegetation only prosper in it, while those of 
amore delicate organization wither and die. The young 
man, having attained the age of manhood, no longer suffers 
the liberties to which he was formerly subjected, and assumes 
confidence in himself. This confidenec is in many ways fa- 


vorable to his reputation and success. It grows into a habit; 


and every day the probationer is better enabled to act with 
propriety, to cxplain his meaning effectually, and to display 
that promptitude and firmness, which may demand approba- 
tion. I should prefer, however, I must confess, the school- 
boy hero to the plausible and well-seeming man of the world. 
Mistakes may occur, indeed, respecting the former as well as 
the lattcr. A false tasic may lead his fellow-pupils to give 
the palm to a wild, adventurous, and boastful youth over his 
more tranquil competitor, though the latter should be endow- 
ed with the most perspicuous intellect, the finest imagination, 
or the most generoustemper. There is too ready a faculty, 
of little depth, a rapid, mimetic, superficial memory, which 
will sometimes pass on inexperienced observers, for a con- 
summate genius. The judgement, however, which is formed 
on the phenomena of early youth, has two advantages ; first, 
as this period of human life is free from deception and false 
colors; and secondly, as qualities then discovered may be 
supposed more rooted and essential in the character, than such 
as discover themselves only in a season of maturity. 
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A COURSE OF 
LECTURES ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
BY 5. LATHROP, $UN. A. M. 


——e— — 


LECTURE THE EIGHTH. 
GeoLocr—WNatural Phenomena, caused or influenced by 
® Electricity. 

Tue structure of the earth, or geology, as connected with 
the history and causes of such natural phenomena, as are 
cadgai or influenced by electricity, is the subject of this lec- 
ture, which may also be considered, in part, a continuation of 
the last, as containing a further account of the most probable 
and rational theories of the terraqueous globe. 

The natural division of the earth is into sea and land; near- 
ly two thirds of it being occupied by water, although no where 
to a depth comparatively very considerable. The remaining 
third consists of land, elevated more or less above the sur- 
lace of the sea, interspersed in some parts with smal! collec- 
tions of water at various heights, and, in a few instances, 
somewhat lower than the level of the main ocean. We have 
already, in a former lecture, observed that the mternal con- 
struction of the earth is but littl known. ‘The deepest ex- 
cavations that have been made by human art, do not exceed 
2400 feet, a very short distance when compared with the di- 
ameter of the world, which is nearly 8000 English miies. Of 
so far as we have been permitted to penetrate, we can speak 
with certainty, and we do not find that substances, taken from 
the lowest parts of such excavations, are generally ofa nature 
different from those, which, in some particular places, have 
been found on the surface. This fact has been ascertained 
by the surest of all tests, that of chemical analysis, and the 
repeated subjection of the subjects of inquiry to multiplied 
and elaborate experiments. 

Dr. Hutton thinks, that all our rocks and strata have been 
formed by subsidence under the waters of a former ocean, 
from the decay of a former earth, carried down to the sea bh 
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land floods ; that the strata at the bottoin of the ocean were 
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brought into fusion by subterraneous fires, and consolidated 
by subsequent congelation ; that these strata were forced up, 
and made to form islands and continents by similar agency ; 
that the shells and other exuviz of animals, gradually collect- 
ed and incorporated with these strata, make about a fourth 
part of our solid ground ; and that the foregoing operations, 
viz. the waste of old Jand, the formation of new under the o- 
cean, and the elevation of the strata now forming there into 
future dry land, are a progressive work of Nature, who al- 
ways did, and always will go on forming world after world in 
perpetual succession. Consequently, according to this theo- 
ry, the continents which we now inhabit must in process of 
time be worn away and destroyed, and others be forced up to 
supply their places. The lengthof time to be allowed for this 
successive destruction and reproduction, Dr. Hutton supposes 
to be far greater than is generally imagined. His system, 
therefore, is to be arranged, of course, among those which 
are hostile to the sacred history ; and the best judges have 
pronounced it equally inimical to the principles of probability, 
to the results of the ablest observations on the mineral king- 
dom, and to the dictates of rational philosophy. 

It has been suggested, that this doctrine of the igniform 
origin of our globe appears to be drawn from the theory of 
M. Buffon, with the difference of the perpetually renovating 
powers, having no determinate commencement, instead of a 
once slowly forming, and now gradually decaying, principle. 
Dr. Hutton, indeed, does not attribute the fusion of terrestrial 
substances to the state in which this planet issued from the 
sun, but to subterraneous fires and furnaces coeval with it, 
and still existing undiminished. 

The last person to be mentioned, as having adventured in 
this ample field of speculation and inquiry, is Mr. Kirwan. 
This gentleman, with that learning which has enabled him to 
prosecute his numerous investigations in so enlightened a 
manner ; with the judgement and penetration which render 
his inquiries so valuable ; and with that spirit of patient and ac- 


curate observation, which is so indispensably necessary to a 
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successful development of this subject, has framed a theory 
of the earth, which is perhaps the most rational and probable 
extant. 

Mr. Kirwan believes that the superficial parts of the globe 
were originally in a soft, liquid state, proceeding from solu- 
tion in water heated at least to 33°, and possibly much high- 
er; thatthis menstruum held in solution ail the different eartlis ; 
the metallic, the semimetallic, the saline, and the inflamma- 
ble substances; that in this fluid, its solid contents coalesced 
and crystallized, according to the laws of electrive attrac- 
tion ; that these were deposited in strata according to the pre- 
dominant proportion of the ingredients ; that by this crystal- 
lization of these immense masses a prodigious quantity of 
heat must have been generated, and increased by the decom- 
position of the water intercepted in the precipitated ferru- 
ginous particles, and by the disengagement of inflammable 
air, even to incandescence, the oxygen uniting with the in- 
flammable air, and bursting into flame ; that this stupendous 
conflagration must have rent and split to an unknown extent 
the solid basis on which the chaotic fluid rested; that from 
the heated chaotic fluid must have been extricated the oxygen 
and @zotic airs, which gradually formed the atmosphere ; that 
from the union of oxygen with ignited carbon, proceeded the 
carbonic acid, the absorption of which, as the chaotic fluid 
cooled, occasioned the crystallization and deposition of ca/ca- 
reous earth. Mr. Kirwan also believes, that the immense 
masses, thus crystallized and deposited, formed the primitive 
mountains ; that the formation of flains took place from the 
subsequent deposition of matters less disposed to crystallize 
in the intervals of distant mountains ; that the level of the o- 
cean gradually subsided, leaving large and elevated tracts of 
land uncovered ; that the creation of fishes was subsequent 
to the emersion of the land; that after this retreat of the sea, 
the earth soon became covered with vegetables and peopled 
with animals, being in every respect fitted to receive them ; 
that the gradual retreat of the waters continued until a few 
centuries before the genera! deluge ; that this event was oc- 
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casioned by a miraculous effusion of water both from the 
clouds and from the great abyss; the latter originating in, 
and proceeding from, the southern ocean beiow the equator, 
and thence rushing on to the northern hemisphere, spreading 
over the arctic region, and descending again southward ; that 
during this-elementary conflict, the carbonaceous and bitu- 
minous maiter ran into masses no longer suspensible in water, 
and formed strata of coal; and that other substances, by the 
combination or decomposition of their respective materials, 
formed various other kinds of mineral bodies, as basaltic 
masses, calcedonies, spars, Sc. 

That the inequality of declivity exhibited by the sides or 
flanks of mountains, in every part of the globe, had any re- 
gard to the points of the compass, seems to have been first 
remarked by the celebrated Swedish geologist, Tilas. He 
supposes that this factis connected with the original struc- 
ture of our globe; that it proves that mountains are not mere 
fortuitous eruptions, (as some, within a few years past, have 
confidently advanced) and that it furnishes a powerful argu- 
ment in favor of the Mosaic account of the creation and del- 
uge. 

Difficulties have been lately removed, which were once sup- 
posed, by some, to militate strongly against the possibility of 
a general deluge. Larly geolovists, for want of accurate in- 
formation, supposed that all the waters of the globe were not 
sufficient to cover the whole earth to such a depth as the sa- 
cred historian describes. It was asserted that the mean depth 
of the ocean did not exceed a quarter ef a-mile, and that it 
covered only one half of the globe. On these data Dr. Kiel 
computed that twenty-eight oceans would be requisite to com- 
pletely inundate the earth to the height of four miles, which 
he judged to be the altitude of the loftiest mountains ; a quan- 
tity, which, at that time, was utterly denied to exist. But fur- 
ther progress in mathematical and physical knowledge has 
since shew, that the different seas and oceans contain at least 
forty-eighi times as much water as they were supposed to do, 
and much more than enough for the extent ascribed to the 
deluge in the sacred history. 
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While difficulties, which were supposed to render the dele 
uge impossible, have been removed by the investigations of 
modern philosophers, many facts have at the same time been 
brought to light, showing not only the frodadéiity, but the 
certainty of the mighty inundation. In every yallcy and 
mountain, support of revelation is discoverable. Marine 
shells have been found im situations so clevated, and under 
circumstances so remarkable, as to prove that they were de- 
posited there by a flood, whose waters must have enveloped 
the globe, and risen above its highest mountains ; and what 
confirms this conclusion, is, that shells peculiar to different 
shores and climates very distant from each other, have been 
found together, lying in promiscuous lreaps. The most pa- 
tient and accurate examinations of detached mineral sub- 
stances, and of strata of the globe, which late inquirers have 
made, afford every reason to believe that the carth was for a 
considerable time wholly overflowed with water. And to 
crown all, as yvoyagers and travellers have explored new re- 
gions of the earth, they have found every where the indica- 


tions of geological phenomena confirmed and 


supported by 
the notices of tradition. The researches of modern geclo- 
gists have given abundant tesiimony in iavor of sacred histo- 
ry, not only with respect to the general deluge, but also with 
regard to the age of the earth. 

We have now noticed the principal theories of the earth. 


We find them all agree in one point, at leastj—~That it is a 
mass, composed of materials, which, under certain circum- 
stances, produce all the natural phenomena which affect our 
senses, and they also enable us to account for them. 

Among the most interesting of modern improvements in 
philosophy, may be classed the simplification of the process- 


es which are employed in the pursuits and investigation of 


Truth and Nature. Many of the phenomena of the material 
world, which formerly were viewed with terror and dismay, 
are now so well understood, that instead of creating alarm, 


they are considered as blessings; and known to be agents of 


seneral beneficence, although in the course of their operation. 
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they may produce some partial evil, and particular inconye- 
nience. The electric fluid, universally diffused through the 
substances of which the earth and atmosphere are composed, 
is the most active and powerful of natural agents : and, in its 
relation to most of the changes which take place in the va- 
rious departments of animate and inanimate matter, has a 
particular claim to our attention in the present discourse. 

As connected with the operations of electricity, it will be prop- 
er to consider for a few moments the theory of earthquakes. 

As long ago as the days of Seneca, the causes of the volca- 
nic eruptions of mount Vesuvius were supposed to exist in 
the lower regions of earth, or those, to which we have been 
able to descend actually, or by calculation. Fire was then 
known to be the efficient agent of volcanoes and earthquakes, 
and their seat not superficial, but buried deep in the bowels 
of the earth; ina depth, says Sir William Hamilton, much 
beyond the reach of the human understanding to account for 
them with any degree of accuracy. The passage in Seneca 
is remarkable, for it bears honorable testimony in support of 
its author’s claim to a rank with the most eminent of philoso- 
phers. Speaking of Vesuvius, he says, The matter of this 
fire is not in the mountain, but is engendered and kindled in 
some inferior recess of the earth, where it 1s fed and nourish- 
ed; the mountain is not its aliment, but its chimney. Sir 
William Hamilton mentions, that inthe year 1795, some 
modern philosophers proposed with great confidence, that 
the erection of Dr. Franklin’s conductors would prevent the 
bad effects of volcanoes and earthquakes, for, in their opinion, 
they all proceed from one cause, electricity. When we re- 
flect, he continues, how many parts of the earth already in- 
rabited have been thrown up from the bottom of the sea by 
volcanic eruptions, and the probability of there being a much 
greater portion under the same predicament, as yet unex- 
plored, the vain pretensions of weak mortals to counteract 
such great operations, carricd on for the wisest purposes by 
the beneficent author of nature, appear to be not only futile, 
but presumptuous. Let us, then, content ourselves with see- 
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ing as well as we can, what we are permitted to see, and rea- 
son upon it to the best of our limited understandings, well 
assured, that whatever is, is right. 

Earthquakes are caused by a wonderfully powerful elastic 
vapor, generated in the caverns of the globe, and set in mo- 
tion by the agency of heat, or fire, in some of its modifications. 
All the phenomena observed during the progress of an earth- 
quake, may be adduced in support of this hypothesis. 

Dr. Williams, formerly professor of natural philosophy in 
Harvard university, has considered the subject of our present 
discussion with laudable interest and attention. The oie or 
roar, occasioned by earthquakes, has always been such as 
might have been expected from a subterraneous vapor, wien 
fiercely forcing its way under the surface of the earth. Wiat 
report might be expected from a strong elastic vapor, when 
its motion is confined or directed by a particular channel or 
passage, we may learn from that of a blazing chimney. The 
action of fire, when converting the inflammable materials, 
with which the chimney abounds, into flame and vapor, pro- 
duces a noise of a peculiar kind, and which seems different 
from any other, except the roar of an earthquake, to which it 
is with great propriety compared. There is also an apparent 
agrcement between the effects of a subterraneous vapor and 
the kind and motion of the shocks it produces. When the 
materials, from which such an elastic gas is produced, lie 
promiscuously mingled and blended together, the effect of an 
explosion would be a violent ebullition or blast upwards, 
tearing or rending a circle of earth all around. This seems 
to have been the case in the earthquakes of Sicily, Lima, and 
Jamaica. When the vapors can have a regular discharge 
through any aperture in the surface of the earth, they will 
vent themselves in copious effusions and exhalations, and in 
this way expend their strength without any perceptible effort 
orstruggle. Thus it was with Hecla and other exhausted vyol- 
canoes, and is now with Vesuvius, Etna, and other vomitories 
of subterranean fire. 

But when the vapors are confined under the surface of the 
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earth, and meet with passages, or proper strata for their pas- 
sage, they heave up the compressing mass of ground, and 4 
Cause a motion in it either undulatory in a progressive swell, @ 
or in some other direction, depending ona variety of acci- 3 
dents and circumstances. And this motion will be continued a 


unul the vapers thus confined, force, or find for themselves a 
passage, where they may burst from their caverns, and dis- 
charge themselves into the open air. 

The origin and production of such vapors may be account- 


ed for from the contents of the earth. We have penetrated 3 
far enough below its surface, to find that many of the bodies & 
it contains are of such atexture, or contain particles ef such q 
a nature, as to generate, or be easily turned into vapor, This ‘? 
is the case with coais, salts, sulphur, air, water, and all sub- g 
stances which contain oily particles. Such bodies, at least a 
some of their constituent particles, are easily turned into a ’ 
subile, strong, elastic vapor. With some, nothing more is 4 
necessary to gencrate a very powerful gas, than a mixture of 
different bodies. Thus, equal quantities ef iron filine and a 


sulphur, being mixed with water, soon become too hot to be 
touched; andin a litde time emit vapor and fame. And if 
iron, sulphuric acid, and water, become mixed together, there 
will instantly avise a violent ebuilition with fumes copiously 
exhaling, and which are so in‘lammable that, ifset on fire, 


Ps oe ’ relen 
ois W ay that hydro- 


they produce a loud explosion. It is in t 
gen gas is obtained for various philosophical purposes, and we 
shall see in the process of an experiment, how easily this pow- 
erful elastic gas can be obtained, and made to explode by the 
electric spark. I take a quantity of sulphuric acid, diluted 
with four or five times its weight of water, and pour it on iron 
filings. As soon as the diluted acid comes in contact with 
the metal, a violent effervescence takes place, hydrogen gas 
escapes without external heat being applied. The produc- 
tion of this vas is owing to the decomposition of water. The 
rationale of the experiment, belonging to the department of 
chemistry, must be intelligible only to those who are versed 
in the chemical nomenclature. And, while chemistry has in 
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this metropolis, not only a regular school, but learned and el- 
oquent professors, I cannot but indulge the hope, that ere long 
the technical terms of that most interesting science will be 
familiar to every lover of useful and ornamental literature. 

Thesame effect is also produced by fermentation. Instances 
of very strong elastic vapors are so common, that particular 
cases need not be mentioned. But inno method is a more 
powerful gas produced than by fire. Air, by the application 
of fire, becomes so elastic as to break through all opposition. 
And there are many effects produced by the vapor of water, 
which far surpass the energies of gun-powder. How readily 
heat affects fluids and converts them into elastic gases, may 
be seen by observing the instrument, now presented to your 
notice. It consists of two glass bails, connected by a 
tube. The balls and tube, before they were closed, were 
freed from air, and partly filled with spirits of wine. If I 
hoid a ball in each hand, no ebullition will take place in either; 
but if one be held and warmed in the hand, the fluid will im- 
mediately fly into the one which remains cold. When the 
liquid is all gone into the ball farthest from the hand it begins 
to boil, and will continue in a state of ebullition for a consid- 
erable length of time, provided the empty ball be retained in 
the hand. These phenomena admit of easy explanation. 
The fire, or heat of the hand, passing through the glass, con- 
verts the thin coating of moisture, that lines the ball, into vae 
por, which is produced in great abundance, and forces the 
spirit into the other bali; the fire, at the same time passing 
through, occasions the ebullition which is observable in the 
experiment ; and this vapor parts again with its fire against 
the cooler sides of the glass. We may easily be convinced 
that this bSiling of the fluid is occasioned by vapor raised by 
the heat of the hand, from the humidity which coats the inner 
surface of the ball; for ifone ball be grasped, and kept in 
such a position that the fluid cannot enter it again, the sides 
of it will become perfectly dry, and the ebullition will entire- 
ly cease; but ifa single drop be afterwards admitted into the 
empty ball, the ebullition will immediately recommence. 
VOL. IT. o 
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Another remarkable phenomenon that this little instrument 
presents to your attention, is, that so long as there remains any 
moisture in the inside of the ball, to be changed into vaper, 
the hand that closely grasps the ball experiences the sensa- 
tion of cold, all the fire in the hand being combined with the 
water to produce the vapor ; but the instant the evaporation 
ceases, the ball becomes warm, receiving fresh supplies of 
heat from the hand, which accumulate for want of a medium, 
as before, to carry them away, or conduct them to other sub- 
stances. 

In general, all combustible substances are capable of being 
converted into vapor by the action of fire. ‘This substance 
seems dispersed throughout the universe. It is detected in 
every object that can be submitted to our examination. It 
exists in immense quantities in the bowelsofthe earth. Some 
parts, as the volcanoes, are actually in combustion, throwing 
out flame, smoke, rocks, cinders, and lava, for many ages : 
and where there are no such appearances of it, it exists, and 
is plenteously diffused through the whole substance of the 
terraqueous globe. 

We know that inflammable gases are exceedingly liable to 
be set on fire by the electrical fluid, and that when the volume 
of air is prodigiously increased by the action of heat, its pow- 
er is beyond. expression, and can only be estimated by its ter- 
rible effects. 

The structure of the earth is unequal and cavernous. Its 
hollow recesses extend, in all probability, to very great lengths, 
and, when occasionally filled with strong elastic vapors, they 
become immense magazines of combustible materials for vol- 
canoes and earthquakes. Matches to explode the contents of 
these huge receptacles are seldom wanting. Fire*is even at 
hand to spring the mine, and to scatter the proudest works of 
nature and art in wild and promiscuous ruin. 
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FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 





THOUGHTS ON MELANCHOLY IN MEN OF 
GENIUS. 


Call not this gloom, I wear, this anxious mien 
The dull effect of humor, or of spleen! Cowrer. 

Notuine can be more fallacious than the judgment we 
pronounce upon one another’s happiness. Were the counte- 
nance a true index of the soul, Lavater might spare his max- 
ims; in this respect they would seem superfluous. Flowers 
are sometimes known to bloom round the margin of a bog, 
and to conceal it; just so with the human heart, which, un- 
der the assumed mark of cheerfulness, frequently hides the 
profoundest misery. But however great the number of those 
who are anxious to veil real suffering, many, doubtless, pre- 
tend to unhappiness they never feel. The reason is plain; 
for, says Knox, there is a style of complaint which, is thought 
pretty, and a sort of woe which, has been indulged in, not on- 
ly as a luxury, but as an occasion of pride. Strange, that in 
the midst of so much misery as the world cannot fail to pro- 
duce, the querulous affectation of it should ever be known! 
But after all, it is not so much a matter of wonder, -since this, 
with a thousand other follies, will be found to derive its ori- 
gin from false notions of happiness. 

Rash indeed, however, would it be to condemn indiscrimi- 
nately the pretenders to wretchedness, many of whom, in the 
private walks of life, and subject to the double weight of pov- 
erty and neglect, have shed the richest blooms of morality 
over a thankless world ! He cannot be a hypocrite, who calls 
only on “ the muses and heaven-taught souls to hear” his in- 
quietude, nor can he be a deceiver, who chooses to make 
woods, rocks, and fountains the silent witnesses of his sorrow. 
Will any one undertake to say that Chatterton, Savage, Burns, 
Cowper, or Kirk White, made a mock of human misery '— 
I think not. These were men of real genius, and truly men 
of sorrows and “acquainted with griefs.”’ 
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———* DesPAIR and INDIGNATION rouse, 

And told again the story of their woes; 

Told the keen insult of the unfeeling heart, 

The dread dependence on the low-born mind ; 
Told every pang with which the soul must smart, 
Neglect, and grinning scorn, and want, combin’d !” 

But it is not contumely and neglect alone which the retir- 
ed and studious man, and let me say the man of genius, is 
compelled to encounter, and which so often provoke the 
sigh of unavailing regret. His melancholy has a deeper root 
than the scorn of the world, and frequently is engendered by 
a cause unknown, because unfelt by those who pursue the 


steady, sober maxims of business— 
: “ Dull as an ass that treads the cistern wheel.” 


His gloom is constitutional. Persons of minds less delicate 
and susceptible are seen to travel through life with cheerful- 
ness and resolution, while the man of genius spends his time 
in what at best but passes for an amiable indolence, and in 
those pursuits too, which seive rather to increase than dimim- 
ish mental disease. Inactivity is no sanitive for grief. Arm- 
strong, ina most beautiful appeal to the desponding lover, 
warns against its indulgence, and bids him hurry into the 
bustle of business and the world, and there forget the inquie- 
tude of a wounded spirit. 


“ Go, soft enthusiast, quit the cypress grove, &c. 


But, alas! Ov wavre ta trun dxiore; all griefs are not cura- 
ble, and the counsellor of wretchedness is frequently its great- 
est victim! Upon tie whole, this mental suffering, of which 
many unaffectedly complain, may doubtless be traced to the 
sickly sensibility of uncontrolled imagination. “ The specu- 
lations of Mr. Smellie are not to be considered as the dreams 
of a theorist; they were probabiy founded on sad experience. 
The being he supposes ‘ with senses more delicate and refin- 
ed, with perceptions more acute and penetrating,’ is to be 
found in real life. He is of the temperament of genius, and 
perhaps a poct. Is there then no remedy for this inordinate 
sensibility ? Are there no means by which the happiness of 
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one so constituted by nature may be consulted: Perhaps it 
will be found that regular and constant occupation, irksome 
though it may at first be, is the true remedy. Occupation, in 
which the powers of the understanding are exercised, will di- 
minish the force of external impressions, and keep the im- 
agination under restraiut.” SALMASIUS. 
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THE MORAL CENSOR.....No. XIII. 


«© The merry dance I dearly love,” 


THERE is, perhaps, no art that is more diligently and suc- 
cessfully cultivated among our young men and women, than 
the art of dancing. The following animated panegyric upon 
it is extracted from a collection of dances, equally ancient and 
rare, printed in 1706, and decorated with a frontispiece, rep- 
resenting the humors of a dancing schoo], about a century 
ago. I wish that you, Mr. Editor, would admit of a similar 
decoration in the Polyanthos, for I think that a faithful copy 
of it would embellish a page exceedingly ; and I am confi- 
dent that every person who inspected it, would be obliged to 
confess, that our beaux and belles would cut but a sorry fig- 
ure, by the side of the ladies and gentlemen of those days. 
The ladies were distinguished by a most admirable length of 
waist, and resembled those of modern days in no particular, 
except in that of veiling, but partially, the beauties of their 
bosoms, (necks I mean). But the gentlemen,—alas! I am 
quite ashamed of my lively cotemporaries, when I contem- 
plate their dress, and compare it with the dignified habili- 
ments of ancient times. The full-bottomed wig, and long 
flowing cravat, gave such majesty to the whole person, that 
one might be almost tempted to imagine, that the bench of 
judges, had for a moment, forgotten their gravity, and conde- 
scended to tread the mazes of the dance. However, as I des- 
pair of ever seeing a full-bottomed wig upon the head of a 
beau, dressed for the Exchange Coffeehouse or Concert Hall, 
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I shall not take up more room with vain expressions of regret, 


but, without further delay, present my readers with an ex- 
tract, which is thus entitled— 


“THE PREFACE TO ALL LOVERS OF MUSIC AND DANCING. 

The art of dancing, called by the ancient Greeks orchest- 
ice, is acommendable and rare quality fit for young gentle- 
men and ladies, if opportunely and civilly used. Plato, that 
famous philosopher, thought it meet, that young ingenious 
children should be taught to dance. It is a quality that hath 
been formerly honored in the courts of princes, when per- 
formed by the most noble heroes of the times. This art has 
also been anciently handled by Athenzus, Julius Pollux, Cz- 
lias Rhodiginus, and others. who much commended it to be 
excellent for recreation after more serious studies, making the 
body more active and strong, graceful in deportment, and be- 
stowing a quality very much beseeming a gentleman. And 
now, the former impressions being sold off, I have in this thir- 
teenth edition (with the assistance of a knowing friend in this 
art), made it much more complete, by adding many new tunes 
and dances, never before printcd ; most of the tunes being 
within the compas of the flute. The whole, as it is now care- 
fully corrected and published, I doubt not, will be kindly ac- 
cepted by all ingenious lovers of this art: which is the hearty 
desire of. 

Your friend and servant, &c. 
JOAN SANDERSON, OR THE CUSHION DANCE. 

This dance is begun by a single person (either man or wo- 
man),who taking a cushion in his hand, dances about the room, 
and at the end of the tune he stops, and sings, Zhis dance it 
will no farther go. The musicians answer, J fray you, good 
sir, why say you so? Man, Because Joan Sanderson will noz 
come too. Music, She must come too, and she shall come too, 
and she must come whether she will or no. Then he lays 
down the cushion before a woman, on which she kneels, and 
he kisses her, singing, Welcome, Joan Sanderson, welcome, 
welcome. Then she rises, takes up the cushion, and both 
dance, singing, Prinkum-fprankum is a fine dance, and shall we 
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dance it once again, once again, and once again, and shall we 
dance it once again ? Then making a stop, the woman sings, 
as before, This dance, &%c. Music, I fray you madam, &c. 
Woman, Because John Sanderson, &c. Music, He must, &c. 
And so she lays down the cushion before a man, who kneel- 
ing upon it salutes her, she singing, Welcome, John Sander- 
son, &c. Then he taking up the cushion, they take hands, and 
and dance round singing as before, and thus they do, till the 
whole company are taken into the ring. Then the cushion is 
laid before the first man, the woman singing, 7his dance, &c. 
as before, only instead of—come to they sing—go fro; and 
instead of we/come, John Sanderson, &c. they sing Farewell, 
John Sanderson, farewell, farewell ; and so they 20 out, one 
by one, as they came in. Vote. The woman is kissed by all 
the men in the ring, at her coming in and going out, andlike- 
wise the man by the woman. 
HOBB’S WEDDING: 
A Kissing Dance, in the Country Wake. 

The first couple cast off half way, the second cross over at 
the same time, then lead up and turn from each other, the 
man to the right, andthe woman tothe left. This to the first 
strain flayed once. Then meet the first couple, the woman 
the man, and the man the woman ; then the first man turn the 
second woman, left hands rcund, the second man doing the 
same with the first woman, till they come all on a row, with 
their left shoulders to each other, the men with their faces 
down, and the women with theirs up. Jirst strain twice. 
Then pass by, till you come toa square, the men with their 
faces down, and the women with theirs up, then all turn sin- 
gle to the left hand, with their faces to each other; then right 
and left three times, the first man beginning with the second 
woman, and the second man with the first woman. This to 
the second strain filayed once. The first man pulls the se- 
cond woman back, and the second man puts the first woman 
from him till the second couple comes back to back, each 
man kissing the contrary woman; then the first couple cast 
eff, the man to the left hand and the woman to the right, the 
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second couple casting off both to the right hand, till they come 
in their proper places. . 
MOLL PEATLY, THE NEW WAY. 

The first man begins on the women’s side, the first couple 
sides to the second couple of one side, and then on the other 
side ; then hit your right elbows together, and then your left, 
and turn with your left hands behind, and your right hands 
before, and turn twice round ; and then your left elbows to- 
gether, and turn as before, and so to the next. 


AKEROYDE’S PADD. 

First couple walk down in the middle to the bottom by equal 
steps, the bottom couple walk up to the top on the outside, at 
the same time, the same over again; then first couple brush 
hands four times, the second couple the same at the same 
time, the same four back to back and stamp with their feet, 
four times ; then the first couple pace into the second couple’s 
places; then first man and second woman shake hands across 
and keep their hold, second man and first woman the same ; 
then trot half, and gallop half round, trot half round, and gal- 
Jop half round again, then turn all single till done. 

THE NEW ROUND 0. 

The first couple set and cast off in the second couple’s pla- 
ces, then the first woman cross over above the second couple, 
and the first man below the third couple, and meet both in the 
middle, then the first woman cast off, and the first man cast 
up at the same time, then both set and fall back. Then the 
first and third couples sct in between the first couple, and fall 
back and turn single, then the first couple hop round one a- 
nother, waving their hands; then the first woman back to 
back with the second man, and the first man back to back 
with the third woman at the same time ; then first woman. 
back to back withthe third man, and the first man-back to 
back with the second woman, at the same time; then the 
three men go the hey together, at the same time.” 


I will not say that the above dances exceed in elegance 
those at present in fashion; nor, indecd, can I contend for 
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their being more simple and easy, but I cannot help thinking 
that they would produce much more merriment, than even 
the Irish Coolun, or Scotch Lilt, with which Mr. Jones has 
lately delighted the public at the theatre. 








LETTERS ON MYTHOLOGY. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF C. A. DEMOUSTIER. 


—- 


LETTER XXIV. 


INTOXICATED with a new sentiment, Venus believed her- 
self happy; but her happiness no longer depended upon her- 
self; Apollo was become the arbiter and depositary of her 
bliss. Alas! how is that woman to be pitied, who confides 
her happiness to a single object ! never, never does she find 
a faithful guardian. Such was the fate of Venus. Slander, 
who now presided at the ...eetings of the goddesses, reported 
in confidence that Phoebus descended every evening ivto the 
palace of Amphitrite, and left her only at the rising of Au- 
rora. At this intelligence, Jealousy quitted her usual abode, 
the temple of Hymen, and hastened to fill up the heart of Ve- 
nus with gall and wormwood. The unhappy goddess, with 
distracted looks, pale cheeks, and disordered tresses, flew to 
the top of Mount Ida. There her wandering eyes sought by 
turns the car of her lover and the dwelling of Amphitrite. 
Quickly she beheld the coursers of the Sun reach the end of 
their journey, and descend towards the liquid plain ; the o- 
cean sparkles, the horses increase in speed, the car plunges 
into the waves, its fires are extinguished, and Phoebus disap- 
pears. 

At this spectacle Cypris remained mute and motionless ; 
her eyes fixed on the dark horizon, seemed apt to follow the 
car of her lover. “ Ingrate !” she exclaimed, “ after all that 
f * she could not proceed ; the words expired upon her 
lips amidst sobs and sighs. At length, with a trembling voice, 





she called her turtles, seized the reins, and hurried into the 
Island of Cyprus, to bury her shame and ber remorse. In 
VOL. ea # 4. 
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that lovely scene the remembrance of happier days melted 
her heart, and drew forth those tears which it was a relief to 
shed. It seemed ta herthat the trees and the fountains replied 
to her sighs, and the unfortunate solaced her sorrow by ad- 
dressing to them her lamentations. While uttering her com- 
plaints she wandered through the woods and the valleys, her 
lips pale, her eyelids inflamed, her eyes extinguished, her 
cheeks colorless yet burning. She was no longer Venus, 
and when her lover came to enlighten the wreck he had made, 
he no longer knew his victim. 

The days of Cypris were thus consumed by regret and 
tears; and her nights were passed in comparing those she 
now endured with the delightful ones she enjoyed in the Isle 
of Rhodes. One morning she raised herself in wild agitation, 
and hastened, even before Aurora, among the woods that cov- 
ered the mountains. She met there a young favorite of Di- 
ana herself, and might well have been mistaken for her broth- 
er; he was not an immortal, but he had entered into that brill- 
lant age in which life resembles immortality. -As he pursu- 
ed the monsters of the forest he perceived Venus, and stop- 
ped. Cypris, astonished, raised her eyes to him, and had no 
power to withdraw them. The hunter forgot his bow andMis 
arrows ; Venus found delight awaking amidst her tears. 
After a long silence the timid hunter thus addressed her :— 

“ Itis said that Venus sometimes visits these enchanting sol- 
itudes ; in seeing you, I believe—but, without doubt, my eyes 
are deceived by your charms ; if you were Venus would you 
shed tears ?” 

«“ Alas!” she replied, “ are you ignorant then that the god- 
desses have hearts, and that the gods are faithless ? But you, 
amiable mortal! who are you? who are the authors of your 
days {” 

At these words the young man blushed, and his beautiful 
eyelashes veiled the confusion of his looks. 

«“ My birth is a secret, and my existence acrime. Cinyras, 
my father, reigned in this fortunate island: he had an only 
daughter, whom he tenderly loved. Myrrha returned his af- 
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fection ; but, alas! her heart wandered, and filial piety grew 
into love ! ‘To extinguish this incestuous flame, Myrrhasought 

to destroy herself; she endeavored to strangle herself with 

her girdle ; but the nurse cut the fatal knot, restored her to 

life, tore from her her secret, and favored her crime. The 

wife of my father was then celebrating, during the night, the 

mysteries of Ceres. Conducted by her nurse, Myrrha took 

her place in the nuptial bed. Too soon did Cinyras learn 

the horrible mistake : he would have avenged nature had not 

his daughter escaped from his fury. During eight long 
months she wandered as far as the country of the Sabines, 
bearing within her womb the fruit of her crime. Remorse 
discovered her, and the gods at length yielding to her prayers, 
changed her into the tree from whence myrrh is gathered. 

Alas, those costly drops are the tears of my mother! Under 
this new .form she still nourishes me ; at last the term pre- 

scribed by Lucina arived, the trunk of the tree opened, and I 

saw the light. Touched with my fate, the nymphs received 

me in their arms, and took care of my infancy. While my 
father lived I dared not appear in the place that he inhabited ; 
but he is no more, and I believe that it is permitted me to 
come and weep over his ashes. Alas! I merited a different 
origin; the heart of Adonis is pure; pity him, do not hate 
him !” 

At these words sighs stified his voice, andtwo crystal streams 
flowed over his vermillion cheeks. Softened and charmed, 
Venus smilingly wiped away those tears, and gently sighing, 
said to him :—* Console yourself; all hearts are not closed 
against you. Do not accuse yourself of the crime of your 
mother, for I would not willingly love a criminal.” 

“ Oh, who would love me !” he exclaimed; “ I have no sis- 
ter.” 

“T will be so.” 

“TJ have no longer a mother.” 

* Weep not, I will be your mother also.” 

While she spoke she imprinted a kiss upon the forehead of 
the orphan. You will guess, my Emilia, whether it was a 
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fraternal or maternal kiss; but you may soon decide. For 
my part I should think that the emotion of Venus resembled 
that which I feel near you. . 


LETTER XXV. 


Doubtless you are impatient to hear of the second inter- 
view between Venus and Adonis; I hasten to give it you, my 
Emilia. Aurora is beginning to unbar the gates of day ; at 
the foot of yonder hill do you not perceive Adonis, his eyes 
cast down, his head declined, his steps trembling, running, 
yet fearing to reach the place of meeting? At the corner of 
that wood do you not discover Venus concealed amid a thick- 
etof myrtles! Through the branches, that she gently agi- 
tates, she perceives Adonis. She enjoys his confusion ; she 
waits for him, and pardons him for making her wait. He 
comes at last; Venus discovers herself. Behold his embar- 
rasment and her delight ! He is speechless; she looks at him : 
he raises his eyes, They are both motionless, both silent ; 
but Cypris gently breathes a kiss upon her hand, and abandons 
it to him ; Adonis gathers the kiss, and gives a thousand in 
exchange.—“Ah !” he exclaims, “does not this beautiful 
hand tell you with what fires I burn ?”—At these words Ve- 
nus smiles, extends her arms, and replies to him by an em- 
brace. 

After this mute cloqguence, Venus remarks that her lover 
iS pensive and abstracted ; she enquires the cause. 

“ Alas!” replied he biushing, “ since one instant I fear to 
have become a lustre older. Until now I never counted 
my years ; but consecrated to you, life becomes dear to me. 
If that which I have been told is true, I shall not long enjoy 
this felicity. Last spring Aurora, daughter of Titan and Cy- 
bele, perceived ‘Titan, brother of Priam. He was beautiful, - 
and the goddess loved him. She descended from her rosy 
chariot, took Titon by the hand, and conducted him into the 
Isle of Delos. ‘There Hymen secretly united them ; and Au- 
rora obtained from the Tates immortality for her husband. 
But immortality exemptsusnot from oldage; and mortalssoon 
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grow old by the side of divinities. Each favor which Titon 
obtained from his cclestial bride added five years to his age ; 
so that ere Aurora had twelve times enlightened the east, she 
saw her husband bending under the weight of decrepitude 
and time. Titon supplicated the gods to abridge tls cternal 
old age ; and the gods, touched with his sad situation, chang- 
ed him into a grasshopper. Under this new form he yet sings 
with a feeble voice the pleasures of his fugitive youth: ina 
few days, perhaps, I shall mourn like him the cvanescent 
dream of my present happiness.” 

Adonis sighed and was silent. Venus tenderly embraced 
him and replied :—“ Ah fear not such a change ! in my bo- 
som you will never grow old ; my breath will renew thy youth 
like ever-springing roses.” These words, followed by en- 
chanting caresses, reassured Adonis ; fear disappeared, and 
pleasure took its place. From this hour Venus was in- 
separable from Adonis ; armed like him with a bow and quiv- 
er, she followed him through forests and across precipices. 
The Queen of Paphos submitted to the laws of Diana; love 
suffocated pride in the heart of a goddess. If the ardor of 
the chase sometimes separated the lovers, they quickly re- 
joined each other, if only to repeat, “I love thee.’—T love 
you was not then In use ; It was reserved to our time to dis- 
tinguish respect and tenderness by the application of you and 
thou. Yetwhenrespect and tenderness are united, what pro- 
noun must we employ? I know not; and I confess to you, 
my Emilia, that while my lips repeat you, my heart says thou. 
Let not this tacit liberty alarm your dignity ; is it not by this 
pronoun we address the Supreme Being, andcan it be thought 
deficient in respect when we apply it to the person we love : 

Venus now proved the proud consolation of having forgot- 
ten Apollo. Adonis loved her, and loved for the first time ; 
it was the love of purity andtruth. Cypris well knew the va!- 
ue of this treasure ; she enjoyed it with transport, fondly be- 
licving that no one existed so happy as herself; but O how 
fleeting is the bliss which springs from fortunate love ! 
Already spring had flown to repose in the Isle of Cyprus, 
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and autumn left the empire of the earth to winter, when Mars 
returned covered with laurels, hoping to find Cypris still his 
own. Qn arriving he learned the misunderstanding which 
existed between Vulcan and his wife, and he deemed ita 
goodomen. But atthe freezing reception of Venus his hopes 
vanished, and acrowd of gloomy suspicions came in their 
stead. The god was wise enough to suspect that a beauty 
rarely recalls her heart except to bestow it upon another. 
He guessed that Cypris had some secret attachment ; and as 
she passed part of the winter in the Isle of Cyprus, there 
must be some mystery there, orhe did not know women. He 
soon learned from his spies that he had not mistaken the god- 
dess. 

The jealous god now swore the destruction of Adonis; he 
lighted up in his soul the fire of glory, breathed into him 
the fury of war and the thirst of danger. Adonis is no long- 
er the same; he burns to encounter the most furious beasts. 
That warlike rashness in his eyes animates his complexion, 
and spreads an heroic grace over all his person. Never has 
Venus loved him so fondly, never feared so much for his 
life.—“ Oh my Adonis '” she cries to him, “ whence springs 
this wild temerity ? Do you prefer Diana to that Venus who 
adores you! Cease to seek for combats with monsters ; be 
content with the victory of my heart. Alas! to day I must 


leave thee awhile, to take my place in the celestial court; I} 


will soon return, yet I tremble to leave thee. Ah, if l am 
dear to thee, take care of your life, live for her who would be 
denied the consolation of dying with you.”—At these words 
she fondly embraces him and departs. 

Hardly was her chariot flown towards Olympus, than Mars 
appears under the form of a wild boar. His bristling mane, 
his menacing jaws, his glancing eyes, rekindle the impetuous 
ardor of Adonis; he forgets Venus, forgets himself, flies 
like lightning, reaches the monster, and pierces him with his 
spear. The furious beast turns upon the young hunter, rends 
his biooming flesh, and burfes his murderous teeth in his thigh. 
Adonis falls, bathed in his blood. 
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Zephyrus bears the last cry of her Adonis to the ear 
of Venus; Venus echoes it, and the next moment her 
doves on rapid wing descend with her tothe earth. The 
distracted goddess rushes over rocks and through thorny 
brakes, which tear her alabaster bosom, pierce her deli- 
cate feet, and unloose her magic zone. She casts herself up- 
on her best beloved, closes his yawning wound, tears off her 
veil, and vainly tries to repress with it the gushing blood 
which still bursts forth, and runs in streams over her 
trembling hands. Useless and too tardy care! His brilliant 
eyes are extinguished, his forehead pale, his vermeil lips 
gradually changing their color, resemble a faded violet. In 
vain does the wretched Venus with difficulty raise that mo- 
tionless body, press it in her arms, support his heart against 
hers, touch with her glowing mouth those dying lips, and 
seek to reanimate him with her divine warmth: her dear 
Adonis no longer feels, and it is a mass of ice which rests a- 
gainst her bosom. At once a mortal coldness seizes the god- 
dess; she shudders, recoils, and falls back invoking death. 

Detesting an immortality which she could not partake 
with her lover, the unhappy Cypris sought to reanimate at 
least some partof him. She collected the blood which yet 
flowed from his wound, and from its faint warmth she raised 
the flower avemarie. Sweetand tender flower! which shines 
in the morning and at night loses its lusture, emblem of life, 
you present to us in one day the fugitive image of youth and 
joy! 

After this transformation Venus erected a temple on this 
spot to her dear Adonis. There she every year renewed his 
funeral ceremonies. In after times the inhabitants of Syria 
and of Greece adopted these annual feasts ; the first day every 
one appeared covered with mournful garments, tearing their 
hair, and beating their breasts while they wept the death of 
Adonis: the.next day they celebrated with joy his resurrec- 
tion and apotheosis. 

Having now rendered the last duties to her lover, Cypris 
thought of her own wounds. While flying to the succor of 
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Adonis she had neither felt the puncture of the rocks, nor the 
thorns of the thickets; the sharp rose bushes were tinged 
with her blood, several drops sprinkled the roses themselves ; 
and that flower which had till then been of snowy whiteness, 
preserved ever after the color of the blood of the goddess. 

Thus I, my Emilia, who never obtain any other favor than 
that of being permitted now andthen to present you with 
one of those flowers, in sceing it bloom upon your heart I 
gaze, and think I see the blood of Venus returning to its 
source. — 
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Simplex Munditiis—Horace, 
Mr. Evrronr, 

Simpiicrry ef style ts one of the greatest excellencies that 
an author can possess. Whenever this quality prevails a- 
mong writers, itis ¢onsidered as an infallible evidence of an 
enlightened period. He, who can enferce attention from the 
energy of his thoughts, will derive little assistance from the 
ornaments of language. He wiil not be under the necessity 
of multiplying his epithets, collecting numerous metaphors 
and similes, or of loading his composition with appendages 
extraneous and unnecessary. His periods will flow along 
with a concise sententiousnes, at once clear and commanding. 
Inaword, such a writer will resemble a straw-berry vine, 
(pardon a simile in a concise man) the less foliage, the more 
fruit. 

Being desirous of attaining this excellence, and convinced 
that practice is the only way of coming to perfection, I have 
endeavored for sometime past to imitate this manner of writ- 
ing. To be sure, it has cost me a vast deal-of pains and la- 
bor. No modern wit ever labored half so Jong at an “im- 
promptu” as I have at this. My nights and days have been 
given to the business. Ihave had Demosthenes, Tacitus,.and 
Dean Swift perpetually before me 2s models. I have used 
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the pruning hook again and again; and I here present you 
the result of my toil. Foreigners reproach us with the love 
of turgid bombast, meretricious ornament, and unnecessary 
verbosity ; let them read my Morning Walk, aud reproach us 
no more. 

“ MORNING WALK. 

« EARLY one morning, in the pleasant month of May, ere 
the light-bringing sun had raised his circular orb above the 
wave-rolling sea, to chase away the tenebrious shades, which 
envelop the terrestrious land and the aqueous waters, while 
dormitant sleepers, supinely reclined upon their downy couch- 
es, were enjoying the dulcilying pleasures of sumniferous 
sleep, [ early arose, and putting on my limb-. overing clothes 
and placing upon my sincifut forehead my head-sheltcring 
hat, I walked forth to enjoy the matin morning. 

As I was walking, I came into a fence-bounded ficid, and 
my step-taking feet being oppressed with weary lassitude at 
the ambulatory walk I had taken, I set me down upon a grass- 
green sod under the out-spreading branches of a leaf-bearing 
tree. The perspective prospect of nurturing nature was all 
before me ; the gregarious flocks were spread out upon the 
concave valleys, or browzed without concern upon the protu- 
berant hills; here you might see with your ocular eyes the 
two-horned ox, and there the four-legged sheep; here, re- 
clined the female cow, and there fed the masculine bull. The 
sheep-tending shepherd had arisen to his woolly charge, and 
with his curved-crook was beating the lanigerous hides of his 
fleecy flock; the stream-flowing rill unitedly joined in a sym- 
phonious concert with the wind-blowing breeze; and both of 
them together sent forth a whispering susurration ; over the 
brow-raising hill was departing the monthly-changing moon ; 
from the perpendicular chimney of the lowly-reofed cottage, 
arose the fumid smoke towards the blue-looking sky; the 
song-singing birds were pouring forth their melodious notes 
trom their thoracic throats. Well,’ said I to myself, “ we 
must all die some time or other.” Having admired the beau- 
tiful scene, I returned home, and taking my frandiculozs 
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breakfast, I went about the negotiatic business of the diurnal 
day.” 

Thus, Mr. Editor, I have endeavored to give you a fair 
specimen of primitive simplicity. I might have amused you 
with sonorous periods and empty declamation. I might have 
run on multiplying unnecessary words, stringing together te- 
dious circumlocutions, and neglecting the sense to improve 
the sound. But I was above it. I have chosen ¢0 stick to 
the good old Attic taste. I intended to leave a pattern for my 
countrymen ; and if my labors should be the means of re- 
claiming one vicious writer, I shall not think my life misspent, 
although it has wholly and totally been devoted to the public 
good. PAUCILOQUENS. 
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AMERICAN DRAMATISTS. 
Tur reader can not be displeased at seeing a few more 
short extracts from the Jndian Princess. | 

The following relation of the adventures of a reconnoitring 
party isa fair specimen of Mr. Barker’s talent at humorous 
composition. : 

Walter. When we had given the enemies of our ally, Powhatan, defeat- 
ure, and sent the rough Miami in chains to Werocomoco, our captain 
despatches his lieutenant, Rolfe, to supply his place, here, in the town. 
and leading us to the water’s edge, and leaping into the pinnace, away 
went we on a voyage of discovery. Some thousand miles we sailed and 
many strange nations discovered ; and for our exploits, if posterity: re- 
ward us not, there is no faith in history. 

Alice. And what were your exploits ? 
Wal. Rare ones egad ! 

We took the devil, Okee, prisoner. 
Al. And have you brought him hither? 
Wal. No: his vot’ries 

Redeem’d him with some score or two of deer skins. 

Then we've made thirty kings our tributaries: 

Such sturdy rogues, that each could easily 
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Fillip a buffalo to death with ’s finger. 
Al, But have you got their treasures ¢ 
Weal. All, my girl. 

imperial robes of raccoon, crowns of feather ; 

Besides the riches of their sev’ral kingdoms——. 

A full boat load of corn. 

Al. O wonderful! 
Wal. Ay, is it not? But, best of all, I’ve kiss'd 

The little finger of a mighty queen. 

Sweet soul! among the court’sies of her court, 

She gave us a Virginian mascarado., 

Al. Dost recollect the fashion of it? 
Wal. Oh! 

Were I to live till Time were in his dotage, 

*Twould never from mine eyes. Imagine first, 

The scene, a gloomy wood; the time, midnight ; 

Her squawship’s maids of honor were the maskers ; 

Their masks were wolves’ heads curiously set on, 

And, bating a small difference of hue, 

Their dress e’en such as madam Eve had on 

Or ere she eat the apple. 

Al, Pshaw ! 
Wal. These dresses, 

All o’er perfum’d with the self-same pomado 

Which our fine dames at home buy of old Bruin, 

Glisten’d most gorgeously unto the moon. 

Thus, each a firebrand brandishing aloft, 

Rush’d they ali forth, with shouts and frantic yells, 

In dance grotesque and diabolical, 

Mader than mad Bacchantes. 

Al. O the powers ! 
Wal. When they had finish’d the divertisement 
A beauteous Wolf-head came to me— 
Al. To you? 
Wal. And lit me with her pine-knot torch to bed-ward, 

Where, as the custom of the court it was, 

The beauteus Wolf-head blew the flambeau out, 

And then— 

Al. Well! 
Wal. Then the light being out, you know; 

To all that follow’d 1 was in the dark. 

Now you look grave. In faith I went to sleep. 
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Could a grim wolf rival my gentle lamb ? 

No, truly, girl: thongh in this wilderness 

The trees hang full of diverse colour’d fruit, 
From orange-tawny to sloe-black, egad, 

They'll hang until they rot or ere I pluck them, 
While I’ve my melting, rosy nonparei!. 


Of the love scenes in this play, take the following, which is 
delicate, tender, and replete with artless simplicity. The 
song that concludes it is a very happy and natural expression 
of the passion of a lover. 

Princess. Thou art my life ! 
1 liv’d not till T saw thee, love ; and now, 
§ live not in thine absence. Long, O! long 
I was the savage child of savage Nature ; 
And when her flowers sprang up while each green bough 
Sang with the passing west wind’s rustling breath ! 
When her warm visitor, flush’d Summer, came, 
Or Autumn strew’d her yellow leaves around, 
Or the snrill north wind pip’d his mournful music, 
I saw the changing brow of my wild mother 
With neither love nor dread. But now,O! now, 
¥ could entreat her for eternal smiles, 
So thou might’st range through groves of loveliest flowers, 
Where never Winter, with his icy lip, 
Should dare to press thy cheek. 
Rolfe. My sweet enthusiast ! 
Prs. O! ’tis from thee that I have drawn my being: 
Thouw’st ta’en me from the path of savage error, 
Blood-stain’d and rude, where rove my countrymen, 
And taught me heavenly truths, and fill’d my heart 
With sentiments sublime, and sweet, and social. 
Oft has my winged spirit, following thine, 
Cours’d the bright day-beam, and the star of night, 
And every rolling planet of the sky, ¢ 
Around their circling orbits. O, my love! 
Guided by thee, has not my daring soul, 
O’ertopt the far off mountains of the east, 
Where, as our fathers fable, shadowy hunters 
Pursue the deer, or clasp the melting maid, 
Mid ever blooming spring! Thence, soaring high 
From the deep vale of lengendary fiction, 
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Hast thou not heaven-ward turn'd my dazzled sight, 
Where sing the spirits of the blessed good 
Around the bright throne of the Holy One? 
This thou hast done; and ah! what couldst thou more, 
Belov’d preceptor, but direct that ray, 
Which beams from heaven to animate existence, 
And bid my swelling bosom beat with love ! 
Rol. O, my dear scholar ! 
Prs. Pr’ythee chide me, love . 
My idle prattle holds thee from thy purpose. 
Rol. O! speak more music! and I'll listen to it, 
Like stilly midnight to sweet Philomel. 
Prs. Nay, now begone ; for thou must go: ah! fly, 
The sooner to return 
Rol, Thus, then, adieu! [embrace. 
But, ere the face of morn blush rosy red, 
To see the dew-bespreBt, cold virgin ground 
Stain’d by licentious step ; O, long before 
The foot of th’ earliest furred forrester, 





Do mark its imprint on morn’s misty sheet, 
With sweet good morrow will I wake my love. 

Prs. To bliss thou’lt wake me, for I sleep till then 
Only with sorrow’s poppy on my lids, 


Music. Embrace; and exit Rolfe, followed by Robin ; Princess looks araund dese 


pondingly. 
But now, how gay and beauteous was this grove ! 
Sure evening’s shadows have enshrouded it, 
And ’tis the screaming bird of night I hear, 
Not the melodious mock-bird. Ah! fond girl! 
’Tis o’er thy soul the gloomy curtain hangs ; 
Tis in thy heart the rough-toned raven sings. 
O, lover ! haste to my benighted breast ; 
Come like the glorious sun, and bring me day ! 


SONG. 
When the midnight of absence the day-scene pervading 
Distils its chill dew o’er the bosom of love, 
O how fast then the gay tints of nature are fading ! 
How harsh seems the music of joy in the grove ! 
While the tender flow’r droops till return of the light, 
Steep’d in tear drops that fall from the eye of the night. 
But O, when the lov’d-one appears, 
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Like the sun a bright day to impart, 
To kiss off those envious tears, 
To give a new warmth to the heart ; 
Soon the flow’ret, seeming dead, 
Raises up its blushing head, 
Glows again the breast of love, 
Laughs again the joyful grove ; 
While once more the mock-bird’s throat 
Trolls the sweetly various note. 
But ah! when dark absence the day-scene pervading 
Distils its chill dew o’er the bosom of love, 
O! fast then the gay tints of nature are fading ! 
0! harsh seems the music of joy in the grove! 
And the tender flow’r droops till return of the light, 
Steep’d in tear drops that fall from the eye of the night. 


I believe that every reader, who aspires to the privilege of 
exercising his own judgement, will think with me, that the 
writer of the above extracts is worthy of the patronage of his 
countrymen; and nothing but an abject submission to a des- 
potism in matters of taste, will withhold it. 

Of the writer, Mr. J. N. Barker, I know little, except that 
he is the son of the honorable J. Barker, mayor of the city of 
Philadelphia, was educated at Princeton college, and bred to 
the profession of the law; and is now a captain of artillery in 
the army of the United States. That his attention has been 
considerably engrossed by the stage, is probable from bis 


writings, and from his having performed the character of — 


Hamlet some time since at Providence, in which it is said he 
discovered much theatrical talent, and received universal ap- 
plause. JAQUES. 
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THE FREEBOOTER. 


Advice to a Friend. 
Art thou poor? expect nothing from any one: alms now- 
a-days have fallen to the lot of the rich. 
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Bon Mots. 

Tue Duke de Roquelaure, being one day alone with the 
late queen of France, and the princess of Condé, was asked by 
the queen, if he would not make some pretty impromptu for 
her; on which Roquelaure having remarked that she had on 
plain green silk shoes, immediately answered her, What can I 


say, when the universe is at your feet ? (/’uni-vers est a vos 
frieds. ) 


ed 


Tue Cardinal de Polignae, being asked one day by a lady 
of quality, what difference there was between her anda clock, 
simply answered, Madame, avecune montre on compte les heu- 
res, aupfires de vous on les oublie: (By aclock we count the 
hours, near you we forget them.) 

Prron, a French satirist, was met in the streets of Paris 
by one of his friends, in astate of intoxication, on Good Friday, 
who reprimanded him severely for this flagrant breach of de- 
corunt and fast; to this, Piron calmly replied, My friend, 
when Divinity falls a victim, humanity may stagger. 

Epitaph. 

On the death of a person who was dumb, of an elegant 
shape, and supposed the particular favorite of a lady who has 
many lovers, one of them, who had been a long time suspic- 
ious of the connection, wrote the following epitaph on the 
tomb of the deceased : 

This is a lover’s early tomb, 

Who died while yet in beauty’s bloom. 

Iris for him drops many a tear ; 

Her grief, I’m sure, must be sincere : 

For none, of all her am’rous train, 

Was half so secret as this swain. 
Anecdote. 

One day, as Sir William Davenport walked along the 
Mews, ai impertunate beggar-woman teazed him for charity. 
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with often repeating, God preserve your worshifi’s eye sight, 
—Why whats the matter with my cye sight, woman, said 
Sir William ; I find no defectthere. Ah, good Sir, I wish 
you never may, returned the beggar, for should that fail you, 
you must borrow a nose of your neighbor to hang your spec- 
tacles on. 


SONNET. 
FROM DRUMMOND, 


Wuar doth it serve to see Sunnes ‘eurning face ? 
And skies enamell’d with both Indies gold ? 

Or moon at night in jetty chariot roll’d? 

And all the glory of that starry place ? 

What doth it serve earth’s beauties to behold ? 

The moun:ain’s pride, the meadow’s flowrie grace; 
The statelie comelinesse of forrests old, 

The sport of flowds which would themselves embrace ? 
What doth it serve to hear the Sylvan’s songs, 

The wanton mearle, the nightingalle’s sad straines, 
Which in darke shades seeme to deplore my wrongs? 
For what doth serve all that this world containes, 
Sith shee for whom those once to me were deare, 

No part of them can have now with me heare ? 


FRAGMENTS. 
Imitated from the Greek, by Richard Cumberland. 
FROM EUBULUS, 


‘Turee cups of wine a prudent man may take ; 
The first of these for constitution’s sake ; 

The second to the girl he loves the best; 

The third and last to lull him to his rest, 

Then home to bed! But if a fourth he pours, 
That is the cup of folly and not ours ; 

Loud noisy talking on the fifth attends ; 

‘The sixth breeds feuds and falling-out of friends ; 
Seven beget blows and faces stain’d with gore ; 
Eight, and the watch-patrole breaks ope the door 


Mad with the ninth, another cup goes round, 


And the swill’d sot drops senseless to the ground. 
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FROM THEOPHILUS. 
Ir love be folly, as the schools would prove, 
The man must Jose his wits who falls in love; 
Deny him love, you doom the wretch to death, 
And thea it follows he must lose his breath. 
Good sooth! there is a young and dainty maid 
I dearly love, a minstrel she by trade; 

What then? Must I defer to pedant rule, 

And own that love transforms me to a fool? © 
Not I,so help me! By the gods I sWear, 

The nymph I love is fairest of the fair; 

Wise, witty, dearer to her poet’s sight, 

Than piles of money on an author’s night. 
Must I not love her then? Let the dull sot, 
Who made the law, obey it! I will not. 


Etymology of Decrepiiude. 

THE comparison of human life tothe burning and going out 
of a lamp was familiar with Latin authors, as we know by the 
terms senes decrepiti. Plutarch explains the origin of this 
metaphor thus: The ancients never extinguished their lamps, 
but suffered them to go out of their own accord ; thatis, by 
the last crackle. Hence a lamp just about to expire was 
said decrepitare, to cease to crackle. Hence, metaphorically, 
persons on the verge of the grave were called decrepit men. 


Religion. 
THERE are three strong passions of the mind, whichare in- 
i:mical to the influence of religion on the mind; viz, Love, 
Avarice, and Ambition, whichis stronger than the two former. 


Good Manners 

AR: signified by the writers in civil law, by the expression, 
“ Boni mores,” and are applied to persons who cultivate the 
virtues of charity and temperance. Cornelius Celsus, in his 
preface, says, the consequence of good manners is health, the 
offspring of temperance and exercise ; and likewise gives the 
same praise to those who are moderate in wine. In short, 
‘* good manners’’ are put in opposition to every vice of indul- 
zencies and luxuries. ! 
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FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 


I 


SINGULAR EPITAPH. 


Seed 


Tux following epitaph, remarkable as it is, refers to the 
death of a sou of the late governor of New-Hampshire, and is 
actually copied froma grave stone in the chutch-yard at 
Epping, where Mr. Plumer resides. 

Here lies 
the innocent Quintus Plumer, 
5th child of William and 
Sally Plumer. 


He was born on the 5th 
day of the 5th month 
of the 5th year 
of the 19th century, 
and drew vital air 
only 5 times 
5 days. 
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THE MIRROR OF FASHION. 


iN A SERIES OF LETTERS FROM A GENTLEMAN OF RANK 
AND TASTE, TO A LADY OF QUALITY. 


— i -—— 


LETTER VIL. 
Berore IJ proceed farther, my dear Countess, in the details 
of the wardrobes of our Anglo-Norman ancestors, I will in- 
dulge your curiosity with the birth, parentage, and education 
of the various materials for apparel, which rose and flourished 
from the close of the twelfth to the commencement of the 
fourteenth century. This genealogy of our arts, manufac- 
tures, and ecommerce, ought not to be more interesting to the 
mind of a lady at her toilette, than to that of the statesman 
seated profoundly in the cabinet of his country. 
Silk, though used by the Saxon monarchs, was brought in- 
to general use in England by the Normans. The stuffs made 
of this costly material were of different kinds, and according- 
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ly distinguished by different appellations, some of which were 
derived from the countries where the various manufactures 
received their origin. For instance, sarcenet was so called 
from the Latin Saracenus, or the work of the Saracens. The 
same resemblance to the primitive name occurs in France, 
where they call it Sarasinois. Chaucer speaks of this light 
silken fabric by the name of cloth of Tars, because it was 
brought from Tartary into Europe. Our ancestors also write 
of cloth of Perse, and cloth of Inde, both of which signify cloth 
of a light blue or sky color; but this they confined not to 
silk, they rather meant by it any beautiful slight fabric of 
those orient colors. Silk is the parent stock of a number af 
precious materials which I shall describe hereafter ; and, in 
some cases, as in human pedigrees, you will find the offspring 
even fairer than the lovely mother. 

Cendal, or sanda!, was a rich silken manufacture of great 
price ; it was gencrally used for the lining of state-garments 5 
probably in summer, as it was understood to supply the place 
of sables, ermine, and other furs. The old romance of Zhe 
Rose, tells us that its color varied according to the taste of 
the purchaser, being red, white, yellow, or green. 

Thecloth of Tars, called in Latin Zartarinus, and in French 
Tarsien,was a species of silken stuff that was sometimes mix- 
ed with gold. Dugdale represents it as having been of the 
color of blood, but Du Cange speaks of it as a gaily figured 
material, sometimes of a fair blue, interwoven with devices, 
We find it in England in the thirteenth century, generally 
wrought into the vestments of the priests, who call it Zarsi- 
eus. 

Taffata was a transparent silk, worn by the ladies alone, and 
usually lined their external garments, which were composed 
of more substantial stuff. The sarcenet was also put to the 
same use. 

Satin, which is one of the thickest manufactures of silk, 
was of such high price in the thirteenth century, that few be- 
neath the rank of princes ventured to become its purchasers. 
Velvet (which Mathew Paris calls vi/losa, villosus) is the 
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most substantial stuff into which silk can be woven ; and, like 
satin, the highest nobility alone presumed to wear it in their 
dresses. We find mantles ef velvet and fur so greatly val- 
ued in these ancient days that when an Earl or Countess died, 
he or she made them particular bequests in their Jast wills 
and testaments. Now, on the demise of one of our modern 
dowagers, we have her muffs, tippets, fur pelisses, silks, sat- 
ins, and velvet robes, all made the spoil of waiting-maids, 
chamber-maids, and old Jews! I must confess that I am an- 
cient Briton enough to declare that I think old England was 
a much more respectable place when her Lords and Ladies 
alone wore silks and sables, and the ruddy daughters of our 
yeomanry contented themselves with linsey-woolsey, lined at 
best with rabit skin. But not to digress. 

Samit, or as some French authors term it, samy, was a pe- 
culiarly splendid stuff. It was frequently woven with gold or 
Silver, and often embroidered with most costly workmanship. 
We have a pretty account of its uses in the description of the 
masque in the romance of The Rose. Mirth, he tells us, was 
habited “ in a vest of samit, bedecked with burnished gold ; 
his garland was made of samit, ornamented with roses.” 
Gladness, in the same delectable poem, comes forth in “a 
robe of samit covered with gold.” The prevailing color of 
this costly stuff was red ; but in the old French historians we 
read of robes de samit noir. The author of the Chronicle of 
St. Denis assures us that the celebrated Oriflame,or consecrat- 
ed standard of France, was made of red samit adorned with 
tufts of green silk. ? 

Dizper, or diafrez, as it was called according to the French 
etymvuiogy, and diasfrus in Latin, was a figured cloth com- 
posed of a variety of rich materials, such as fine linen threads 
of gold. It was often worn by officers in the army over their 
coats of mail, at wuich time it was usually embroidered with 
their respective armorial bearings. The stuff denominated 
damacius by the Latins, damas by the French, and damask 
with us (from Damascus the city in which it was first manu- 
faciured) differed very little from this ancient diaper; and 
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poth were so costly, that in the 14th century four pounds 
‘three shillings were given for-an ell of either stuff. 

Baudkins, or daddekinus as itis called in Latin, was the 
most precious fabric that any country ever produced. It was 
composed of thickly interwoven threads of gold with the rich- 
est silk, and so interwoven, that even jewels might be min- 
sled in itstexture. It derived its name from Baldac, the me- 
dern appellation of Babylon, from whose ingenious artists it 
received its birth.—Henry III. it appears, was the first of our 
monarchs who adopted this superb vesture. 

, 4 _ Cyclas was another sumptuous manufacture which travell- 
ed to us from the east. It derives its title from the knot of 
islands in the Egean sea, which are called Cyclades, where it 
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was first wrought. Its materials must have been very mag- 

. nificent, as we are.told by writers that it was purple and gold. 

; 2 A coronation-robe of this truly regal tissue was worn by the 
: beautiful Princess of Bohemia 


Now whether the vestment of the renowned Cinderella, of 
fairy-tale memory, were in imitation of that of the peerless 
Judith, made of cyclas, or of baudkins, I am not conjurer c- 
nough to reveal to your Ladyship. But as we are told, that 
sweet maid did not completely charm away the heart of her 
prince till she appeared in this garment of highly wrought 
gold, I am inclined to conceive that the narrator of the story 
had a moral concealed beneath this love-creating robe, which 
‘ has yet to be revealed !—I will play the oracle, and lifting 
2 the mysterious veil, unfold to your listening sex, my fair U- 
rania, that the highly wrought golden vesture of the beaute- 
ous Cinderella, was nothing more nor less than the highly : 
wrought texture of a perfect female character. Her sisters’ 
gaudy trappings, namely their deceits and affectations, had 
no power over the discerning eye of the royallover. But the 
golden robe of integrity and truth which adorned Cinderella, 
and the glass slipper of sincerity which supported her steps, 
had their due effect on a man who sought for a virtuous wo- 
man, “ whose price is above rubies ;” and the lovely, modest, 
all accemplished Cinderella, became the partner of his throne. 
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This sweet little fairy queen bas hurried me so far in her 
enchanted chariot, from the looms of our industrious ancest- 
ors,, that, at present, I can say no more than avow myscli, 
whether in Fairy-land or in England, ever your charmed 

PaRIs. 








POLYANTHEA AMERICANA. 


«Re * 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE POLYANTHOS. 


Ir a few gleanings from American authors, thrown togeth- 
er without order or arrangement, and entitled Polyanthea 
Americana, will add variety to your miscellany, or increase 
the amusement of its readers, you may expect occasionally 
a contribution from 

Yours, &c. PETER PANGLOSs. 


The threefold state of man represented under the emblem 
of the butterfly. 


Oft on the flower, embosom’d in perfume, 
Thou seest gay butterflies in beauty bloom ; 
With curious eye, the wondrous insect scan, 
By heaven ordain’d a threefold type of man. 
First from the dung-hill sprang the shining form, 
And crawl’d to life a hideous, loathsome worm ; 
To creep, with toil, his inch-long journeys, curs’d ; 
The ground his mansion, and his food the dust : 
To the next plant, his moment o’ey, he drew, 
And built his tomb, and turn’d to earth anew. 
Oft, from the leaf depending, hast thou seen 
Their tombs, with gold bedropp’d, and cloth’d in green ; 
‘Fhere slept th’ expectant, ’tili the plastic beam ’ 
Purg’d his vile dross, and bade his splendors flame. 
Then burst the bends: at once in glory rise 
His form etherial, and his changing dies, 
Full on the lucid morn his wings unfold, 
Starr’d with strong light, and gay in living gold; 
Through fields of air at large the wonder flies, 
Wafts on the beams, and mounts th’ expanded skies, 
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O’er flowery beauties plumes of triumph waves ; 
Imbibes their fragrance, and their charms out-hraves ; 
The birds his kindred, heaven his mansion, claims, 
And shines, and wantons, in the noon-day flames. 

So man, poor worm! the nursling of a day! 
Springs from the dust, and dwells in humble clay ; 
Around his little mole-hill dogm’d to creep, 
To drag life’s load, and end his toil with sleep. 
In silence to the grave his form descends, 
And waits the trump, that time and nature ends. 
There strength imbibes, the beam of heaven to beat ; 
There learns, refin’d, to breath its fragrant air ; 
Of life the bloom, of youth the splendor, gains, 
And, cloth’d in beauty, hopes empyreal plains. 
Then, wing’d with light, the deathless man shall rise, 
Sail through yon stars, and soar from skies to skies ; 
See heavens, o’er heavens, beneath him lessening roll, 
And feel the Godhead warm his changing soul; 
From beauty’s fount inhale th’ immortal ray, 
And grow from light to light, in cloudless day ; 
Mid morn’s fair legions, crown’d with grace, be known, 
The peer of angels, and of God the son. 

Dwight’s Conquest of Canaan. 

Description of Evening. 
Now sink the sun beneath the western main, 
And deepening twilight shaded every plain : 
The western beam decay’d; th’ expanding sky 
Spread clear and boundless to th’ attentive eye : 
Scarce fill’d, the moon ascends the vaulted even, 
And slow behind rolls on the pride of heaven ; 
With joy th’ unenvious planets round her play, 
Join their glad beams, and swell the mimic day ; 
From star to star the mingling lustre flies ; 
Unmeasur’d beauty clothes the lucid skies ; 
Hush’'d in calm silence sleep the world serene, 
And floating splendor gilds the shadowy scene. Tbiv. 
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SELECT SENTENCES. 
? 

O Isnocence! how glorious and happy a portion art thou 
to the breast that possesses thee! Thou fearest neither the 
eyes nor the tongues of men. 7Z'ruth, the most powerful of 
all things, is thy strongest friend; and the brighter the light 
is, in which thou art displayed, the more it ‘discovers thy 
transcendent beauty. GurLT, on the contrary, like a base 
thief, suspects every eye that beholds him to be privy to his 
transgressions, and every tongue, that mentions his name, to 
be proclaiming them. /raud and Falsehood are his weak 
and treacherous allies ; and he lurks trembling in the dark, 
dreading every ray of light, lest it shotiid discover him, and 
five him up to shame and punishment. 


Noruinc can be more irksome to a generous mind, than 
to discover that it hath thrown away ali its good offices on a 
soil that bears no other fruit than ingraritude. 


THERE is, perhaps, no surer mark of folly, than to attempt 
to correct the natural infirmities of those we love. The finest 
composition of human nature, as well as the finest china, may 
have a flaw init; and this, in either case, I am afraid is equal- 
ly incurable ; though, nevertheless, the pattern may remain 
of the highest value. 


ATTORNIES are to counsellors, what afothecaries are to 
physicians, only they do not deal in scruples. 


Tue chaste mind, like a polished plane, may admit foul 
thoughts, without receiving their tincture. 


Wuar persons are by starts, they are by nature. You see 
them at such times off their guard. Habit may restrain vice, 
and virtue may be obscured by passion—but intervals best 
discover the man. 


ALL young animals are merry, and old ones grave. An 
ald woman is the only old animal, that is ever frisky. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


2 


ODE TO DESPAIR. 
I. 

Hai. gloomy monarch, dreadful king, 

Whose frowns the sons of guilt endure, | 
And from whose more than mortal sting, 

Even innocence is not secure : 
Thou com’st the guilty breast to rend, 
At once a tyrant and a friend ;* 
We feel thy dark, resistless sway 
Most cruel when we most obey ; 
Weak against thee is every charm, 
And feeble is the firmest arm ; 
Thy softest whisper more can pain, 
Than sorrow’s dart or slavery’s chain s 
‘Thy weapons nothing can control ; 
They seize, afflict, subdue the soul ; 
Thy wand the softest scene can change, 
And make familiar objects strange, 
Turn all our comforts into woes, 
Transform our nearest friends to foes, 
Bid smiling pity stand aloof, 
Make consolation seem reproof, 
Fill the once tranquil breast with strife, 
And quench the social flame of life. 
Thy chains, by fatal force combin’d, 
Can cramp the freedom of the mind ; 
Chains such as tyrants never dealt, 
But oft in deep remorse have felt. 
All ills, which man is doom’d to see, 
Sink in comparison with thee ; 
In swelling sorrow’s sharpest pains, 
The cheering twilight hope remains ; 


* I call despair a friend, because to the guilty his suggestions are just 
a tyrant, because they ate severe, 
VOU. IT. 7 
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In disappointment’s deepest sigh, 
The rain-bow promise beams on high ; 
In poverty’s remotest cell, 
Calm consolations turn to dwell ; 
Nay; joy, in man’s departing breath, 
Has trembled on the lip of death ; 
But thou, relentless in thy sway, 
Com’st only to distress and slay ; 
No hidden hopes thy pangs alloy ; 
No mingling throbs of latent joy. 
When through the soul thy terrors run, 
°Tis heaven resign’d, tis hell begun. 
II. 

Turn o’er the vast historic page, 

Those records of the sins of man ; 
See hew Despair, from age to age, 

Has tortur’d life since life began. 
When Eden’s blooms began to fade, | 
When man forsook its blissful shade, 
When the cold earth, with pang severe, 
First tasted of a mortal tear, 
The seed of death was planted there, 
That was the birth-place of Despair ; 
The monster rose with scorpion sting, 
He rose in infancy a king, 
With wild, with still-increasing rage, 
Walk’d conqueror down from age to age ; 
Red with a guiltless brother’s blood 
His victim mark’d, the first-born stood, 
And rais’d that cry, since every where, 
*Tis punishmeni too great to bear. 
Thou, wretched monarch, felt his power, 
In Israel’s dark, distressful hour, 
When sorcery’s horrid spells were tried, 
To learn the truths which God denied, 
When slow the mantled prophet rose, 
And told the triumph of thy foes ; 
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From scenes unguess’d at, undescried, 
He impious drew the veil aside, 
Look’d in on ruin, guilt, and pain, 
Look’d in, and never smil’d again. 
Nor less did every heathen land 
Feel the dark influence of his hand ; 
Why is yon rugged visage gor’d ? 
Why drops the blood from Cato’s sword ! 
Why does that chief, opprest with shame, 
Call virtue but an empty name ? 
And fly, the pains of life to save, 
To non-existence and the grave? 
By softening terms, these deeds we spare, 
But the true reason was—Despair ; 
Through all the darken’d heathen world, 
His force was own’d, his bolts were hurl’d ; 
Though oft he spar’d life’s infant bloom, 
He always brooded o’er the tomb ; 
Though soft the morn of life might run, 
To die and to despair were one. 

III. 


PALIN-ODE. 
Can nothing then his power restrain, 


Who thus, since misery’s hours began, 
Has held for years his iron reign 

O’er poor, deceiv’d, deluded man ? 
Yes—from the opening skiés it sprang, 
And shepherds heard while angels sang ; 
Heaven gave the word—earth caught the sound, 
And all her echoes spread it round ; 
An antidote of heavenly birth, 
*T was short, but powerful—FPeace on carté ; 
Peace to the mind long void of rest, 
Peace to the soft, relenting breast. 
Its force omnipotent to aid 
Despair confess’d it and obey’d, 
Forever lost his iron crown, 
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And threw his torturing sceptre down, 
Departed only now to find 

An empire in the guilty mind ; 

Man left his prison and his chain, 

Restor’d to life and hope again, 

Though long the sport of sorrow’s blast; 
He found the way of peace at last :-— 

Thus when thick mists the heavens enshroud, 
The sun, behind some breaking cloud, 
With tranquil smiles and quickening power 
Loo!:s through the thin descending shower, 
Restores the brightness of the day, 

And chases all the gloom away. 








ALPHESIBOEUS. 


New-Haven, October 15th, 1813. 


a 


HYMN 


FOR THE COMMUNION SERVICE. 
For He is the very Paschal Lamb, which was offered for us, and hath 
taken away the sins of the world. Therefore, with angels and archangels, 


and with all the company of heaven, we laud and magnify thy glorious — 
name. 








Liturgy. 
WHERE streams the crimson sacrifice, 


Where bleeding love in anguish lies, 
There may the guilty lave ; 

That holy fount, in mercy given, 

Prepares the spotted soul for heaven, 
And spreading flows to save. 











Yes, spreading flows ;—diffusive pours 
The summer cloud, its grateful showers ; 
Wide glows the fervid sun; 
Where’er the lonely reed is bent, 


There mercy’s healing stream is sent, 
There heaven’s own work is done. 
And can it be, that he whose arm, 
Whose bosom shields his lambs from harm, 
Who clothes their path with flowers, 
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Claim that the weak attain the rill, 
Where scarce the perfect climb, to fill 
Their more expanded powers ! 


Is hope presumptive when she deems 
Her fav’rite Zion’s silent streams 
Have quench’d great Sinai’s blaze ? 
The waters from that sacred fount 
Extend their blessings o’er the mount, 
Ten thousand varying ways. 


Oh ! if, in simple strains, the pray’rs 
Of feebler saints, a Saviour bears 
To mercy’s sovereign throne, 
Deem not that Intercessor e’er 
Will, from his censer, shake the tear 
Which love has made his own. 


We trust—and therefore in the choir, 
Though angels and archangels higher 
Chaunt the REDEEMER’S name, 
Our voices shall the chorus roll, 
In lowly eloquence of soul, 
And humbly mean the same. 


TO ROSINA. 
Rostna, I find thee a wayward young thing, 
So bashful and coy, yet so witchingly sweet, 
That the heart doth eternally seem on the wing 
To sigh all my sorrows and hopes at thy feet. 


... True oft have I met in my journey on earth 
The lip that could kiss off the tear of regret, 
But never have known that a maid could give birth 
To a glow of enchantment so tremulous yet. 


I swear, my dear girl, when my head I’ve reclin’d 
On a breast that responded with equal desire, 

And felt that my mistress was melting and kind, 

T thought that I had all the heart could require. 
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The snow of the mountain still heave on thy breast, 
And the star of the eveing still light thy mild eye ; 
For as soon would I barter my heavenly rest, 
As call from thy bosom one sorrowful sigh. 


B—s. 


TO THE SAME. 


Wuy shines, if not for lover’s bliss, 

The silvery moon so clear ? 
Rosina, yes, 
On nights like this, 

Thy eyes should sparkle here ; 
To light a kiss, 
To seal my bliss, 

And waken rapture’s tear. 


These lovely hours are fleeting fast, 

For pleasure made and thee, 
In the wild blast 
That hurries past 

I wait thy form to see ; 
The hours run fast, 
But while they last, 

My fair, one fly to me. Bes, 
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AN MORTEM JACOBI LINGAN, DUCIS. 


Lincanz, hee! nomen potuit cui sepe tyrannis 
Ferre metum, patriz semper famamque tuz ; 
Vulgum terribilem plorat fatumque tibi sic 
Libertas, filio ut se periisse cupiat, B—s. 
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RHAPSODY. 


As downward sweeps the tide of time, 
See high resolve and hope sublime, 

The miser’s wealth, the lover’s flame, 
And friendship’s dear deluding name, 
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And all that wit and worth bestow, 

That man can prize or hate below, 

Swift as the heart’s dilating blood, 
Propell’d with years beyond the flood ; 

Far, far to waft all earthly pride, 

Still sweeps that tide, that restless tide ; 
And, oh, *tis grievous pain to mark 

How ruin strikes securely dark ! 

*Tis sad to see upon our way, 

A harebell or a “rose decay ;” 

Then, oh, how must that soul be gloom’d, 
That wisely sees a nation doom’d ! 

No matter where the man resides, 

On Swamscot’s banks or on the Clyde’s, 

If to his country he be true, 

A Yankee or a Kickapoo ; 

The blood must often tinge his face, ’ 
Who marks his native land’s disgrace. 

Fix me on Zembla’s frozen shore, 

Or where the west-wind breathes no more ; 
Tis better far, most shunn’d of men, 

To live—to die a denizen, 

Than in the Jand we call our own, 

Hear liberty’s expiring groan ! B—s. 





An 





' MONTHLY DRAMATIC REVIEW. 


——ap > ae 


“ MAGNIFICABO APOSTOLATUM MEUM.” 

THE commencement of a new theatrical campaign impos- 
¢s upon us editors, (to use a colloquial hyperbole) a most ter- 
rible task. Our readers, some of whom are as anxious to 
know the state of the Thespian corps, as our political quid- 
nunes are to hear news from the squadron of the lakes and 
the army of Canada, little think, (good easy souls!) what we 
peor critics undergo in being obliged*to be eye-witnesses of 
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all the diamatic representations during the season! what 
pains we take to qualify ourselves for the dignified office of 
censorship ! what time we waste in studying to give variety 
to our forms of expression, in order that we may avoid the 
dull repetition of “ Mr. A. appeared to very great advantage” 
—“ Mrs. B. performed with great spirit’”—“ Miss C. sung 
most divinely”—“ Mr.D.as usual, was rapturously applauded” 
—«‘ Mr. E. set the house ina roar of laughter”—* Mr. F. 
was extremely comical, as was also Miss I. while Mrs. J.’s 
brilliant talents eclipsed all her competitors”—and “ Mr. K. 
outdid all his former outdoings,” &c. &c. &c.—and least of 
all do our readers realize tae hazard we run of getting our 
critical pates cracked, for cracking an unlucky joke upon 
some reeling Roscius, or bestowing gentle castigation upon 
some “periwig pated fellow,” that “ out-herods Herod.” 
But, since Fortune * will duckle” this “ burden on our backs, 
whether we will or no,” we will endeavor to muster up “ fa- 
tience to endure the load.” ‘Vherefore, reader, here com- 
mences our Monruty Dramatic Revirw— 

“ But, if black scandal, or foul-fac’d reproach, 

Attend the sequel of your imposition, 

Your meer enforcement shall acquittance us, 

From all the impure blots and stains thereof : 


For heaven doth know, and you may partly see, 
How far we are from the desire of this,” 


Boston THEATRE. 
Oct. 4. Man and Wife—Wags of Windsor. (1) ° 


(1) The novelties presented on the opening of the theatre consisted of 
two figures, representing the tragic muse standing on a pedestal on the 
right side of the stage, and her sister the comic muse, placed at the left, 
the work of Mr. Joun R. Penniman, a gentleman, whose taste and gen- 
ius in the art of painting are well known to the public, and deservedly 
celebrated. The stage doors also, the pilastres, balconies, &c, have been 
newly painted and decorated. 

The principal performers of last season, who had parts assigned them 
in the play, were saluted with the usual expressions of approbation. Mr. 
M’Farland, hitherto known to the town as a singer only, came forward af 
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6. Heir at Law (2)—Rosina. 
8. Exile (3)—No Song no Supper. 


an actor in the character of Cornelius O’ Dedimus,in the comedy, and as Looney 
Mac Twoulter, in the afterpiece, in both which he was very successful. 
His songs, three in number, were loudly encored. As the first impres- 
sions made by an actor on the audience are generally lasting, and always 
important, we think Mr. M’Farland was a lucky fellow to be cast in two 
such characters for his first night’s,performance. A Mr. Hughes came 
out in Fauléner : he possesses the figure and address of a gentleman; and 
to these we are told he adds the accomplishments of a scholar; but the 
embarrassment and awkwardness with which he struggled, evinced that it 
was his first appearance on the stage. Time and experience, which are 
necessary to unfold the success of all experiments, will determine whether 
he has chosen a profession that he can pursue with honor and profit. 


(2) ‘This excellent comedy of Colman the younger, though possessing 
great variety of character, is chiefly celebrated for that pleasant but ex- 
travagant satire upon pedantry, exhibited in the character of Dr. Pangloss. 
This humorous caricature was some years since portrayed in all its farcical 
gravity by Mr. Twaits, 

“ Whose looks were jokes—whose very steps a pun.” 
Mr. Spiller’s personation of the pedant was less extravagant, but was sea- 
soned with enough of the whimsical and ludicrous, to keep “laughter 
holding both his sides.” Mr Spiller is a meritorious actor, and is rapid- 
ly advancing in the public estimation. The parts were generally played 
with spirit, and in such a degree of perfection, as to evince more than or- 
dinary exertions in the respective performers. 


(3) Mr. Stockwell, having resumed his situation in the theatre, after an 
absence of one season, reappeared in the part of Baron Alltradoff ; his tale 
ents are an acquisition of importance. Count Calmar has but little to say 
in the piece, and the songs, originally written for the part, have, from ne- 
cessity, been heretofore omitted. The Count was restored to his musical 
honors by Mr. M’Farland. It is a common complaint that vocalists are not 
actors. How far the charge may be substantiated against Mr. M’Farland, 
is a question we shall not attempt to decide; yet if a clear and distinct 
utterance of the words and sentiments of a song be of any worth, (and to 
those, who wish for the gratification of the mind as well as the car, it will 
outweigh all the chromatics, and eadences, and bravuras even of Catalani 
herself) he may put in his claim to the approbation ef « the judicious.” 

Mrs. Young makes a very charming figure,and exactly enters into the 
vharacter of Alexina; but her costume is “ something at odds” with pro- 
VOL, IIE. 8 
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bl. Speed the Plough (4)—Lodviska. 


priety. A bonnet no bigger than a nut-shell, and arms with no covering 
but their “ whiter skin than alabaster,” during a journey on foot from 
‘Fobolsk to Moscow, would be but a sorry defence against the Siberian 
winter, which could destroy the “invincible army” of Napoleon. 


(4) Mr. Entwisle has often played Farmer Ashfield, and we have always 
thought it a very fine performance. His style of playing that character 
places it in the first rank, if it does not absolutely exceed any piece of act- 
ing within the scope of his powers. ‘The character is disfigured by a kind 
of provincial dialect, unfavorable to the display of very strong feeling, 
Yet, he enters so completely into the character, that in his presence we 
forget the manners and the dialect of the unpolished and low-bred Farm= 
er; and see only the man of uprightness, whose heart overflows with ten- 
derness, and whose actions are all governed and directed by the strictest 
rules of honor, morality, and virtue. In some parts he is deeply pathetic : 
as in the following scene. 


Ash. Poor thing!—What can be the matter—She lock’d up the letter 
in thic box, and then bursted into tears (looks at the box.) 

Dame. Yes, Tummas, she locked it in that box sure enough (shakes a 
bunch of keys that hangs at ber side.) 

Ash. What be doing, Dame? what be doing? 

Dame. (with offected indifference.) Nothing ; | was only touching these 
keys. (hey look at the box and keys significantly. ) 

Ash. A good tightish bunch! 

Dame. Yes; they are of all sizes (they look as before.) 

Ash. Indeed! Well—Eh!—Dame, why dan’t ye speak; thou can’st 
chatter vast enow zometimes. . 

Dame. Nay, Tummas—l dare say—if—-you know best—but I think I 
could find 

Ach. Well Eh! you can just try you knaw (greatly agitated ) You 
cao try, just vor the vun on’t; but mind, dan’t ye make a noise (she opens 
it.) Why, thee hasn’t open’d it ? 

Dame. Nay Tummas, you told me ! 

Ash, Did 1? 

Dame. There’s the letter ! 

Ash. Well, why do ye gi’t to 1? ———-I dan’t_ want it, I'm zure (taking 
it——be turns if over—she eyes it eagerly——be is about to open it)—She’s coming ! 
she’s coming! (Ze conceads the letter, they tremble violently.) No, she’s gone 
into t’other room (they hang their heads dvjectedly, then look at each, other.) What 
mun that feyther and mother be doing that do blush and tremble at their 
own dater’s coming (weeps.) Dang it, has she desarv’d it of us-—Did she 
ever deceive us ?——Were she not always the most open-hearted, dutifullest, 
kindest-—and thee to goa like a spy and open her box, poor thing! 

Dame. Nay, Tummas 

Ash. You did—I zaw you do it myzel—you Sook like a thief, now— 
you doe—Hush !—no—Dame—here be the letter—I won’t read a word 
on’t, put it where thee vound it, and as thee vound it. 

Dame, With all my heart (she returns the letter to the box ! 
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Ash. (embraces ber) Now 1 can wi’ pleasure hug my wold wife, and look 
my child in the vace again—lI’ll call her and ax her about it ; and if she 
dan’t speak without disguisement, I'll be bound to be shot—Dame, be the 
colour of sheame off my face yet ?—I never zeed thee look ugly before 
———~ Susan, my dear Sue, come here abit, woolye? 

~ * * * * . 


How I do hate the noise of thic dom’d bunch of keys—But bless thee, my 
child—dan’t forget that vartue to 2a young woman be vor all the werld 
like—like—Dang it, I ha’ gotten it all in my head; but zomehow—1 can’t 
talk it—but vartue be to a young woman what corn be to a blade o’wheat, 
do you zee; for while the corn be there it be glorious to the eye, and it 
be call’d the staff of life ; but take this treasure away, and what do re- 
main ? why nought but the worthless straw, that man and beast do tread 
upon. 


His acting in the above scene we have never seen surpassed. The ag- 
itation with which he half consents to the opening of the trunk—the re- 
morse of conscience for his having injured his daughter—the satisfaction 
of mind after having replaced the letter, unread—and the dignified sim- 
plicity and parental tenderness, with which he pronounces the concluding 
sentence, are among the finest touches the art of acting can produce. We 
quote one more passage from the play, in which, though the success of 
Mr. E's acting is inferior to that in the preceding quotation, it neverthe- 
less is superior to the attempts of any other we have seen. Its superiori- 
ty consists in the more refined chasteness.with which the “action is suited 
to the word,” 


Sir Philip. You hear my determination. If you disobey, you know 
what will follow—Il'll leave you to reflect on it. [ Exit. 

Ash. Well, Zur, V'll argufy the topic, and then you may wait upon me, 
and Vil tell ye. (makes the motion of turning out)—1 shou’d be deadly awk- 
ward at it vor zartain—however, I'll put the case—Well! I goes whizt- 
ling whoam—noa, drabbit it ! I shou’dn’t be able to whiztle a bit, I’m 
zure. Well, I goes whoam, and I zees Henry zitting by my wife mixing 
up someit to comfort the wold zoul, and take away the pain of her rheu- 
matics—Very well! Then Henry places a chair vor I by the vire zide, 
and zays—“Varmer, the horses be fed, the sheep be folded, and you have 
nothing to do but to zit down, smoke your pipe, and be happy!” Very 
well! (becomes affected.) Then 1 zays—“Henry, you be poor and friendless, 
zO you must turn out of my houze directly.” Very well! then my wife 
stares at I—reaches her hand towards the vire place, and throws the pok- 
erat my head. Very well! then Henry gives a kind of aguish shake, 
and getting up, sighs from the bottom of his heart-——then holding up his 
head like a king, zays—* Varmer, I have too long been a burthen to you 
—Heaven protect you, as you have me—Farewell! I go.” Then I zays, 
“ifthee doez I'll be domn’d !” (with great energy.) Hollo! vou Mr. Sir 
Philip | you may come in. 7 





We have dwelt so long upon the merits of an individual, that the little 
we have to say of the other characters may seem like want of proper im- 
partiality. This, however, is not the fact. Mr. Dickson has long been 
known as the legitimate representative of Sir Abel Handy. Mr. Spiller is 
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i3. Road to Ruin (5)—Poor Soldier. 
i4. School of Reform (6)—Wags of Windsor. 








Young Handy, Mr. Young in Henry, and Mrs. Young in Miss Blandford 
displayed their respective talents with much applause. Sir Phillip Bland- 
ford was played by Mr. Cole, (his first appearance here for some years) of 
whom, and the representatives of the inferior parts, we can only say, that 
“ When good will is show’d, though it come too short, 
The actor may plead pardon.” 


(5) Mr. Tyler, a member of the “ O/d American Company,” and for many 
years past a performer of eminence in the New-York theatre, made his 
appearance in Mr. Dornton. Simply to say that we were pleased with his 
representation of the character, would not express the opinion entertained 
of his merits. He is said to be sixty-five yeers of age; and, considering 
that he has probably been on the stage two thirds of that time, the em- 
barrassment, under which he evidently suffered, was a little surprising, 
and proves, at least, that an over-weening confidence is not among his 
attributes His person, dress, and manners, excited a degree of ven- 
eration ; and the tone of his voice was well adapted to the indignation 
justly awakened by the profligacy of a son, but restrained, and sometimes 
overpowered by the doting fondness of parental affection. 

Mr. Young’s Harry Dornton exhibited the strong outlines of the charac- 
ter, filial affection, and a deep sense of friendship and honor, in glowing 
colors. It is however in characters that require the aid of the more pow- 
erful passions, as axger, revenge, remorse, &c. that he exercises his talents with 
the happiest effect. 

To the honor of New-England, we have no such characters amongst 
ws as Geldjinch ; and to an audience compesed of Americans, it appears as 
the very extravagance of caricature. In England, however, in high life 
as well as in low, human nature is disgraced by real Goldfinches ; and if we 
may trust the assertions of Englishmen themselves, the author of the “ Road 
to Ruin” drew this character from a well known pattern then living. 
Mr. Spiller’s personation of Goldfinch is said to be a copy from that of the 
celebrated Lewis—if so, it undoubtedly approaches to, though probably 
falls short of, the reality of nature. 

The operatical farce of “The Poor Soldier,” with the attractions of 
Mr. Tyler’s Fitzroy, Entwisle’s Darby, and M’Farland’s Father Luke, met 
with unusual approbation. The lovers of chaste and simple melody were 
highly gratified with Z4e Twins of Latona, sung by the first; while the 
drollery and humor of the two latter afforded a sufficient stock of mirth 
for the devotees of Momus. 


(6) In consequence of the military review this day, the theatre was 
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15. She stoops to conquer—Tleroes of the Lakes, or the 
Glorious Tenth of September. 

18. Rich and Poor—Heroes of the Lakes, &c, 

20. Foundling of the Forest—Sixty-Third Letter. 

22. Inkle and Yarico—Timour the Tartar. 

25. Soldier’s Daughter—Heroes of the Lakes. 

27. Ourselves(7)—The Romp. 

29. Ourselves—Valentine and Orson. 


opened inthe evening, and attended by Major-General Crane, Brig- 
adier-General Wevues, and other general and regimental officers, in full 
uniform, ‘The audience, which was numerous and fashionable, testified 
their satisfaction by repeated plaudits on Mrs Powell’s recitation of “ The 
Standard of Liberty” and Mr. M’Farland’s song, “ Arcuse, arouse, Colum- 
bia’s sons, arouse,” which, among other things, were introduced as an in- 
terlude. 


(7) “ Ourselves,” a new comedy, is not characterized by dialogue of 
much humor, wit, or vivacity. Some of the scenes are not without inter- 
est; but the whole plot is so obscure and intricate, that the mind is rath- 
er fatigued than entertained by the unceasing attention required to keep 
in view the connexion of the various incidents and characters: and to 
relate what we suppose to be the fable would occupy more space than we 
can well afford. There is a pair of Platonic lovers, Fitzaubin and Augusta, 
which Mr. and Mrs. Young took much pains to render pleasing to the 
spectator. Mrs. Powell had the character of an unknown lady, to which 
even her talents could impart but little interest ; and it was lamentable to 
see our favorite Entwisle, striving against the grain, “ if we may be allowed 
the expression” to play the fashionable coxcomb, or, as he chose to callit, 
cox'cumb—such labored playing, and “ the death of a friend, would go near to 
make a man look sad.” The charactcr, which affords the principal a- 
musement, is Jr. O’Shaunanban, a full-blooded Irishman, as his name im- 
ports; which Mr. M’Farland delineated with his usual fidelity. 


Among the novelties said to be preparing by the managers, are 

The Africans, a drama in three acts, by George Colman, the younger. 

The Zithiop, or the Child of the Desert, a play in three acts, by William 
Dimond. 

The Sleep-Walker, a farce by W. C. Oulton ; and 

Mr. H. or beware of a bad name, a farce in two acts. In addition to 
which we beg leave to recommend 

The Indian Princess, a melo-drame, by J. N. Barker: and 
Orra, a tragedy, by Joanna Baillie. 
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MR. J. H. PAYNE. 


FROM A LONDON PAPER OF JUNE 5. 


Tue tragedy of Douglas was last night represented ; and 
mtroduced ‘to the notice of a London audience, Mr. Joun H. 
PaYNE, a native of the United States, a young gentleman of 
very considerable dramatic powers. 

The applause he received at his first approach was ar- 
dent and universal; he acknowledged the auspicious kind 
greeting of the audience by several grateful obeisances. It 
was pleasing to observe the singular eagerness of the audience 
to hear the well known speech in which WVorval acquaints us 
with his name, and the efents that first brought him into no- 
tice. This speech, from its length, is a laborious task to the 
reciter, let him be ever so well gifted for the task; it is too 
long, and is a very severe trial of chaste recitation to any per- 
former. Mr. Payne’s delivery and manner.were more than 
merely good, though there was no opportunity for display. 

His new readings were judicious and remarkable. 


With regard to Mr. Payne’s dress, nothing could have been 
more classically elegant and appropriate, (if we except the 
sandals.) Great taste was shown in the display of the orna- 
ments, aud the graceful adaptation of the dress to his person 
and figure. It was perfectly characteristic—and what we 
particularly remarked, as a novelty of much importance, the 


dress was not changed, as has been customary, The history 
of this dramatic action does not certainly justify the change 
made by any of Mr. Payne’s predecessors, nor could it be in 
reality at all probable that at such a time, place, and occasion, 
Norval should have put off his first suit. The time of the 
action is less than one day. ‘The modern military bonnet, not 
worn in WVorval’s time, was most judiciously thrown aside, 
and an ancient Scotch bonnet, with the eagle plume, used in 
its place. 

The ancient and characteristic Scotch dagger, with a knife 
and fork attached, was also fastened in Mr. Payne’s belt, and 
produced anovel effect. We must defer to another criti- 
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cism our further remarks on Mr. Payne’s new readings, and 
proceed now to an observation which we should be unjust te 
wihthhold. ‘Though ourduty to the public, and our reverence 
for science, will oblige us from time to time to take the liber- 
ty of admonishing Mr. Payne, and of offering him suggestions 
for his improvement, truth will bear us out in declaring our 
opinion that Mr. Payne possesses all the intrinsic requisites 
of a great actor, and that many of those requsites were ex- 
hibited at his debut, though they were not developed in their 
full extent. 








DIED, 

At Plymouth, (Eng.) on the 15th of August last, Captain 
WILLIAM HENRY ALLEN, late cominander of the U- 
nited States brig Argus, of a wound received on the 14th, in 
the action with his Britannic Majesty’s brig Pelican, in the 
28th year of his age. 

Thus it is our painful duty to record the death of one of 
our most respected and promising naval commanders. Capt. 
Allen was a native of this town, and son of Gen. William Al- 
len, an officer of the revolution. He entered the navy asa 
midshipman about 14 years ago, had served on board differ- 
ent vessels, and always gained the loveand esteem of his com- 
manders. As a disciplinarian, he was excelled by none ; and 
no officer of his rank surpassed him in nautical skill. He 
served in the Mediterranean during our war with Tripoli, 
and the present war found him with the gallant Decatur, as 
his first Lieutenant.—In the splendid action with the Mace- 
donian, he contributed not a little in adding a new star to the 
constellation of our naval glory. He took the command of 
that ship when almost a wreck, and conducted her to port in 
safety——In consequence of his merits he was promoted to a 
Master Commandant, and appointed to the command of the 
Argus. Although he did not conquer in his last engage- 


- ment, he did not fall ingloriously. He would not quit the 


deck until compelled by loss of blood. The superior force 
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of the enemy did not deter him from seeking the bloody con- 
flict. When glory called, Allen was not wanting. Had it 
pleased Gop to have spared him, we dcoubt not but that the 
American stars would have again waved in proud triumph 
over the British union. 

As a private citizen, Captain Allen was esteemed and re- 
spected by all who knew him ; and long shall we hold in pleas- 
ing remembrance the time we last saw him. On receiving 
the information of his death, colors were displayed at half 


mast in various parts of thistown. While his townsmen min- 


gle their tears with those of his bereaved parents and friends, 
we hope they will not forget the tribute of respect due to the 
brave, who fall in the service of their country. 

[ Providence American. | 








Correspondence. 


We cannot omit the ofifortunity, presented by the com- 
mencement of the third volume of our new series, to express 


eur crateful sense of the increased patronage of the public. 


A correspondent in the county of Essex has sent us anan- 
swer to the mathematical question in the Polyanthos for Octo- 


7 


ber last, 
$846 84c. 8m. + 


As an equivalent for the omission of the usual sheet of music | 
eight pages of letier-fress frrinting are added io the present 


number. 
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